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UNION TROUBLES AND BUCKSHOT REMEDIES 
EDITOR: 

Mr. MeNiff’s personal evaluation of “buckshot 
remedies such as .. . right-to-work laws” (“Democ- 
racy in Labor Unions Today,” Dec., 1958) deserves 
a hearing in right-wing protectionist circles. Espe- 
cially among those Catholics who pretend to have 
baptized The National Review. 

If Catholic Action is to be effective at all in the 
economic order, it must first of all be Catholic. The 
positive policy of Mr. McNiff in working for con- 
structive reforms is in complete accord with the 
known policies of American bishops, moral theolo- 
gians, and labor priests (minus two overly-publicized 
clerics). To these social doctrines, Mr. McNiff adds 
the experience obtained from his social action, the 
layman’s essential advantage. .. . 

Rev. William J. Joyce, C.S.Sp. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
EDITOR: 

The tone of your magazine is certainly high. In 
practically every article I found material that made 
me think. Naturally, this caused me to disagree with 
some of the views expressed in certain articles. 

... Mr. MeNiff’s article supports democracy almost 
as an end in itself, and seems to assume that de- 
mocracy is more valuable than doing good for people 
even when they do not realize that what is being done 
for them is in their real interests. It seems to me 
that there has been very little room given in Mr. 
MecNiff’s article to establishing that a democratic 
form of running unions is a good thing. There are 
some responsible people in this province [Quebec] 
who feel that democracy as a way of running affairs 
has given rise to some great evils. One of the worst 
of these evils is the notion that an enterprise is 
sacred or “good” when the majority of the people 
concerned with it support it. 

. . . The Church was opposed to democracy in all 
places in its early forms, and even today, a parish- 
ioner who suggested that a parish take a vote on 
whether artificial birth control was a “good” thing 
would be laughed out of the social family. It seems 
to me that the question of the value of democracy is 
often supported by the accidental but very real 


material prosperity of one country which has a 
democratic form of government. But surely be- 
cause the United States has prospered under de- 
mocracy the Catholic writers of that country are 
not prepared to assume, without any explana- 
tion, that democracy is good in itself. Most of 
the educated people of this province believe that 
an aristocracy is preferable to a democracy 
because in an aristocracy which is truly such, 
the best people rule. Who these people are is 
rather hard to determine, but at least in theory 
it seems a better system than that advocated 
by Mr. MeNiff. However, without going into 
the merits of either system, I feel that an ar- 
ticle advocating democracy as such, is quite far 
from “a Catholic viewpoint.” 

In the Province of Quebec, which is pre- 
dominantly Catholic, democracy is openly ques- 
tioned; and while there are people who urge 
it, the Catholic Church here does not in gen- 
eral seem to encourage it. I realize, of course, 
that in your country it is not very popular to 
wonder whether democracy is the best form of 
government, but I would assume that a maga- 
zine as forthright and intellectually curious as 
yours is, would be reluctant to advocate democ- 
racy without at least establishing the connec- 
tion it has with “a Catholic viewpoint.” 

John R. Atkin 


St. Jean, Quebec, Canada 


Ed.: 


Some Canadians might dissent from 
these opinions. Fr. Gerard Dion of Laval Uni- 


versity in Quebec for instance, has said: 
“Union democracy is a necessity for the na- 
tional welfare.” (See The Catholic Mind, 
March-April, 1957.) And with regard to the 
American labor scene, democracy is certainly 
a familiar ideal which would be much more ac- 
ceptable to everybody concerned than govern- 
mental paternalism. More people in labor, 
management, and government should study the 
advantages and problems involved in labor 
union democracy. They should at least read 
Philip Taft’s classic book on the subject. 

We should indeed also examine the con- 
nection between our political ideas and our 
religious faith. In this issue, Erik von Kueh- 
nelt-Leddihn (p. 368) expresses his views 
about Europe’s Christian Democratic parties. 
Not only in Europe but in many newly autono- 
mous states in Africa and Asia the applica- 
bility of democracy is a hotly debated topic. 
Catholics should not absent themselves from 
this debate. 


EDITOR: 

Democracy in labor unions is a problem. 
John J. McNiff’s article added many insights, 
but I fear that it did not probe the real diffi- 
culty. 

Unions must have unity. It is the basic 
quality, the very core of the union. Without 


unity the union is without strength. Without a 
united front the union is no match for unified 
management, and therefore cannot carry out 
its purpose for existence. In this manner 
unions are different—and the principles of de- 
mocracy must be applied to them with this in 
mind. 

Unions are not the State, nor are they really 
an industrial government. Therefore it does 
not seem valid to equate unions with a political 
administration, or to say that unions should 
have the kind of democracy that the State 
should have. 

We all can agree that unions should be demo- 
cratic. But the point is: what kind of democ- 
racy should they have? To what extent should 
it go? Should it be extended in certain areas 
and limited in other areas? Should certain of- 
fices be elective, or appointed by elected offi- 
cials? Should votes be taken on policies of the 
union? which policies? Should conventions be 
the supreme ruling body? 

The answers to these questions are not easy. 
The answers must walk the tight-rope be- 
tween the rights of the membership and the 
effectiveness of the organization. Both are 
vital. Upon reflection, it would seem that the 
labor movement has not done such a bad job in 
keeping its balance. 

Norbert Ciesil 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
Chicago, Ill. 
EDITOR: 

I have recently begun to read your publica- 
tion and I wish to congratulate you on a job 
well done. THE CATHOLIC WORLD fulfills a real 
need and does so in an intelligent and forth- 
right manner. 

However, I feel impelled to comment upon 
the article, “Democracy in Labor Unions To- 
day” by John J. McNiff. ... With his endorse- 
ment of the Kennedy-Ives Bill as a prototype 
of a desirable remedy, I must express my dis- 
agreement. 

The Kennedy-Ives Bill seems to me to fall 
far short of the reforms that are needed. Its 
net effect is to weaken the Taft-Hartley Act 
in several respects which have little or nothing 
to do with internal union democracy, and the 
palliatives it offers for authoritarian rule are 
mild indeed. Perhaps most importantly of all, 
it ignores the primary recommendations of the 
McClellan Committee itself. ‘ 

The suspicion is not without foundation that 
this bill has been promoted as a watered-down 
substitute for the effective proposals advanced 
by Senator Knowland on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It would appear to merit Senator Gold- 
water’s characterization of it as a “sweet- 
heart” bill. 

Mr. McNiff summarily rejects the applica- 
tion of anti-trust laws to unions as a remedy. 

continued on page 440 
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Joseph C. Menendez 


In April, 1919 a young man in army uniform approached Father John J. 
Burke, director of the Paulist Press. Lieutenant Joseph C. Menendez had 
just been released from the service and was looking for a job. Father Burke 
hired him. After forty years as manager of the Press, Mr. Menendez has now 
retired. He brought the pamphlet production up from 275,000 in 1919 to more 
than 6 million a year. The Paulist Press is now the largest Catholic pamphlet 
house in the world and also prints a number of Catholic magazines, including 
Tue Catnoiic Wortp and Information. 

The Paulists are proud of him. As Father Gillis wrote him in 1943: “If 
Father Hecker could drop in on us some day I am sure that the very sight 
of the plant would be a joy to his heart.” We are proud of Mr. Menendez also 
because he endeavored conscientiously to make his plant a model of Catholic 
social teaching in action. In 1947, the Crown Heights School of Industrial 
Relations awarded him a citation and said of the industrial relations of the 
Paulist Press under Mr. Menendez: “We do not hesitate to hold them up for 
the admiration and imitation of Catholic employers, religious and secular 
everywhere.” 

On January 21st, the Paulists held a testimonal dinner in recognition 
of his forty years of distinguished service. The Paulist Superior General, Very 
Rev. William A. Michell, C.S.P. and Rev. William J. Smith, S.J. of the St. 
Peter's Institute of Industial Relations, Jersey City, paid tribute to this 
apostle of the press. It was a tribute to a layman who had worked like a Trojan 
and with total mastery of the tools of his profession. For those forty years 
in which the Paulist Press took giant steps forward, the Paulist Fathers are 
everlastingly grateful. 
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The F.B.I. Smear 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


‘Ine smear campaign against J. Edgar Hoover and the F.B.I. is running 
strong. Most of us have taken for granted that domestic Communism is 
dead. Some of us may have felt five years ago that the methods used by 
certain investigators were rough and perhaps we were impatient with 
jittery anti-Communists who imagined Communists were hiding under 
every bed. Now we find the Communist Party, U. S. A. alive and kicking 
up a squall of protest against the F.B.I. . 

On November 16th, Cardinal Cushing of Boston denounced the smear 
and called on patriotic Americans to defend the F.B.I. from attack. He 
noted that this is the third time in twenty years that Hoover and the 
F.B.I. have been targets of a reprehensible campaign of slander and vili- 
fication. In each instance, the attack has been synchronized with a 
major Soviet assault on the U. S. The Boston prelate saw a connection 
between this latest wave of calumny and the present Soviet endeavor to 
throw America off guard through its policy of “peaceful coexistence,” 
cultural exchange and other moves. 

Cardinal Cushing also pointed out the fact that the smear campaign 
is a favorite tool of the Soviets. If they judge a person to be a real obstacle 
in their path of conquest, they begin immediately to manufacture slan- 
derous stories about him. So it was in the case of Cardinal Stepinac, in the 
accusations of treason against Laslo Rajk in Hungary, in the ridiculous 
smear on Boris Pasternak. The Cardinal of Boston remarked that the 
Soviet fifth column always seems to be successful in drawing non-Commu- 
nists to spearhead vicious campaigns. The Reds brewed the charge that 
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Cardinal Mindszenty was anti-Semi- 
tic, and a noted American woman 
columnist retailed the charge in her 
column. Fortunately, the House 
Committee Against Communist Ag- 
gression nailed that lie and showed 
that Mindszenty was a great pro- 
tector of the Jews against the Nazis 
and Reds. But the circulating of the 
slander does make clear how potent 
the Red smear is in influencing non- 
Communists. In fact, The Nation 
recently devoted a whole issue to a 
denunciation of the F.B.I. 


HE Cardinal directed his appeal 
for a defense of the F.B.1. to “every 
man who is in public life or in semi- 
public life.” He urged every man 
in public or semi-public life to speak 
out against the slander, and to stand 
four-square behind Hoover and his 
organization. “If we are to survive 
in this great country we must con- 
tinue to use the services of this 
great protective force against vio- 
lence, crime, and sedition.” 

The reference to men in public 
life reminds us that Congress 
should be deeply concerned about 
this ominous smear from a trouble- 
some group that was not dead but 
merely hibernating. Members of 
the last Congress were disturbed by 
the growing power of the Commu- 
nist Party, U. S. A. and by the 
apathy of the Supreme Court in 
dealing with the Party. In case 
after case, the Court was soft in 
its dealings with Party members, 
and even tampered with certain 
laws created to control the Reds in 
America. Congress wanted to pass 
legislation to remedy the situation 
and curb the Reds but the excesses 
of a few intemperate senators and 
bad strategy defeated the bills pro- 
posed. 

The new Congress is more “lib- 
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eral” than its predecessor but I do 
think it will do something about the 
mysterious immunities enjoyed by 
members of the Party. Some of the 
same bills proposed at the last ses- 
sion will come up again. The “lib- 
eral” Congress will be vigilant 
enough to demand that searches 
and seizures, arrests and arraign- 
ments be subject to reasonable 
limitations for the sake of personal 
liberty. But they will not be too 
“liberal” to realize the need of law 
enforcement. The opinion of several 
experts in Washington is that 
shrewder tactics and better general- 
ship will insure the passage of anti- 
Red legislation during this session. 
Many of the congressmen will 
carefully study Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment in his annual report for 
1958: “Sensing a more favorable 
atmosphere, the Communist Party, 
U. S. A. and its dupes and sympa- 
thizers gained further courage and 
became more vocal in their attacks 
upon law enforcement and other 
professions which are dedicated to 
preserving our freedoms.” 


Churchmen Look at the 
SAC Program 


Recentiy I took part in a novel 
“ecumenical” pilgrimage. The Stra- 
tegic Air Command invited some 
twenty-five Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish clergymen to attend a brief- 
ing on the status of America’s long 
range nuclear striking force. A Stra- 
tegic Air Command stratocruiser 
picked us up at Mitchell Field on 
Long Island, took us to SAC head- 
quarters at Offutt Air Force Base 
near Omaha and brought us back 
to Mitchell Field the next evening. 
Among the Protestants were Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, head of the National 
Council of Churches. Due to pre- 
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vious engagements, several invited 
Catholic guests could not make the 
journey. Maj. Gen. Terence Finne- 
gan, chief of Air Force Chaplains, 
and I were the Catholic representa- 
tives. 

General Thomas S. Power, head 
of SAC, and other officers addressed 
us on the status of the long range 
nuclear weapons program. | must 
say | was grimly but deeply im- 
pressed by this colossal demonstra- 
tion of nuclear strength and most of 
all by the alertness of the personnel. 
In the communications room, for 
instance, an officer pressed a but- 
ton, spoke in turn to operators in 
Guam, England, Labrador and 
Spain. Each time the response came 
through almost instantaneously. 
“Your signal is loud and clear.” 
This must be the most amazing 
communications system ever de- 
vised. Within a few minutes after 
signal, SAC planes carrying nuclear 
weapons can take off from bases all 
over the world and point for Russia. 
In the controller’s room is the little 
red telephone, the most famous in 
the world. Over this harmless look- 
ing phone the dreaded signal will be 
given if we have to attack Russia 
by way of retaliation. 

Some of the guests in our group 
had reservations about the vast ex- 
penditures of money connected 
with the program. I suppose some 
had pacifist leanings. But after they 
listened to the superb briefing by 
General Power, most of their objec- 
tions probably vanished. In talking 
with the ministers and rabbis on 
the return trip to Mitchell Field, I 
sensed a general agreement that the 
program is a costly but necessary 
preserver of the peace, and that the 
quickest way to start a war is to 
disarm. For Khrushchev will strike 
the very first moment he can do so 
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unless he knows there will be a 
quick and terrible retaliation. 


Down in this underground Com- 
mand Post, one has an eerie feeling 
that he is standing on the edge of 
imminent global catastrophe. And 
that is the situation, much as we 
might like to regret it or to preach 
sermons on the evil of force. What 
saves us from being blown to king- 
dom come is SAC with its planes 
poised ready to strike as a warning 
‘o aggressors. The whole point of 
the program is deterrence, which 
means that we must exhibit such a 
massive capability for devastating 
retaliation that we will deter the 
Russians from a sneak attack. To 
a degree it might be said that if the 
Russians do attack, the program 
has failed—for the purpose is de- 
terrence. General Power seemed 
reasonably sure that Khrushchev 
would not strike first since he 
knows SAC, and knows that it can 
wipe out the cities of Russia along 
with some one hundred million peo- 
ple. 

To see the Command Post that 
controls 2,800 combat planes is an 
unsettling experience for any Chris- 
tian. One H-bomb plane can deliver 
a punch measured in megatons, and 
all the bombs dropped during 
World War II by the combined U, S. 
and British forces only added up to 
three megatons. Besides this pic- 
ture of frightful slaughter there are 
unanswered questions running 
through one’s mind. Is it true that a 
few well-placed H-bombs and 
ICBM’s could stifle our power to re- 
taliate? Will foreign governments 
oust our SAC men from their bases 
overseas? Have we no foolproof 
means of defense against a sneak 
attack? What good is retaliation if 
we in the U.S. are slaughtered? And 
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would we retaliate? Would we ac- 
tually murder one hundred million, 
and incinerate their cities? Is that 
Christian? 

These last three questions are the 
most diflicult to answer. But | think 
Catholic theologians would agree: 
(1) that a “deterrent” policy is law- 
ful, (2) that there must be no inten- 
tion of indiscriminately killing the 
innocent as well as the guilty, but 
(3) that we are under no obligation 
to tell the Soviets what our inten- 
tions are. 

Yet in spite of all this—the fact 
is that at the present time the threat 
of retaliation is the only thing that 
keeps us safe. Bertrand Russell is 
mouthing criminal platitudes when 
he talks about renouncing force and 
returning to sanity. We want a sane 
nuclear policy but we don’t want 
insane disarmament. A sane nuclear 
policy means that we will protect 
ourselves under the SAC umbrella 
and we will at the same time strive 
for control of the nuclear bombs by 
international agreement. For there 
is still the awful possibility that 
Russia might give the bomb to one 
of the irresponsible nations of Asia. 


Preaching: On the Way 
Out or Up? 


6 

Waar Do You Expect From the 
Priest?” was the title of a lively sym- 
posium published some years ago in 


France. Noted laymen told what 
they expected to hear from the 
preacher. In America the laity does 
not expect much from the pulpit. 
Occasionally they are surprised 
with a first-rate sermon but for the 
most part they are as accustomed to 
mediocre sermons as Los Angeles is 
to smog. Usually the loyal layman 
will explain the plight of the Cath- 
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olic pulpit to his non-Catholic 
friends by saying that the altar in a 
Catholic Church is far more impor- 
tant than the pulpit. 

Preaching, however, has been the 
deep concern of many thoughtful 
American priests. That concern ex- 
pressed itself some months ago in a 
concerted attempt by a group of 
priests to come to grips with the 
problem. After much preliminary 
spade work, they have evolved the 
Homiletic Society. Some 75 priests 
gathered at the Henry Hudson Hotel 
in New York City from December 
28th to 30th and adopted a charter. 
They elected the Rev. Edward Con- 
nors, S.V.D., president and the Rev. 
John O'Keefe, C.S.P., vice-president. 

The Society welcomes all priests 
to membership. It is natural, how- 
ever, that teachers of sermon 
preaching should take a special in- 
terest in the activities of this prom- 
ising society. At its New York meet- 
ing, special sessions were devoted 
to movies, tape recorders and reme- 
dial speech training that will help 
young preachers to iron out their 
faults. 


Since this is Catholic Press Month, 
I would like to recommend closer 
co-operation between the preacher 
and the Catholic Press. The advan- 
tages to the Catholic Press are ob- 
vious: pulpit promotion of Catholic 
magazines and newspapers is the 
best type of promotion. Likewise, 
the preacher stands to profit in ef- 
fectiveness if he enlists the aid of 
the Catholic Press. He can fructify 
his message a hundred-fold by rous- 
ing his audience to read Catholic 
newspapers and magazines to find 
out what Catholic leaders are saying 
on current affairs. The religious 
and moral problems of our time are 
so vast and complex that no preach- 
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er can adequately treat them in five 
minutes on Sunday. The most he 
can hope to accomplish is to inspire 
his hearers to read and advise them 
what to read. 


Paeacuine is an exercise of the 
teaching power of the Church but 
we have to remember that the 
Church is a living teacher. It does 
not speak to the past or in a vacuum 
but to the current problems of the 
people in the pews in 1959. 

Good preaching is good communi- 
cation. There is something more 
than understandable vocabulary to 
this problem of communicating with 
the Sunday audience. True, it is 
futile for the priest to talk theo- 
logical jargon or terms such as “The 
Fathers of the Church.” How many 
hearers know what is meant by 
“Fathers of the Church”? But com- 
munication is a much more complex 
affair than the problem of speaking 
the language of the people. It is 
preeminently the probem of speak- 
ing the mind of the Church today 
on the problems of today. 
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The state of national emergency 
in which we live, the dangerous cli- 
mate of secularism, the collapse of 
public morals—all these lend a ter- 
rible urgency to “problem-preach- 
ing.” Books such as Contemporary 
Moral Theology by Fathers John 
Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., 
show that a whole new world of 
moral theology has opened up in 
the last twenty-five years. The 
preacher cannot present all this in 
capsule form in five minutes but he 
can encourage and direct his read- 
ers to find out what the Church says 
about integration, anti-Semitism, 
income tax evasion, and the thorny 
problems psychiatry has raised in 
reference to the Church’s teaching 
on sex. 

In brief, | am convinced that the 
preacher can extend and expand his 
influence by calling in the aid of the 
Catholic Press. The reading rack 
had to fight its way into the Church 
but now it is here to stay. It will 
become a progressively more impor- 
tant feature of the Catholic Church 
in the future. 


T nese is no place in Catholic journalism or Catholic apologetics for any 
kind of petty human devices resorted to in order to dodge difficulties or 
to avoid facing issues squarely. .. . 


Gerald B. Phelan, C.S.B. 





Are Parochial Schools WORTHWHILE? 


by Joseph H. Fichter, S. J. 


Are they sufficiently different from public 
schools to justify the time and money 


A RESEARCH team from the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Graduate School 
spent a whole year at a Midwestern 
parochial school. They gave the 
same tests and questionnaires to 
the pupils of this school and to the 
pupils of a nearby public school. 
They used the same _ interview 
schedule for teachers in both 
schools, and another set of inter- 
view questions for the parents of 
pupils in both schools. The purpose 
of this exhausting and detailed 
study was to find out what goes on 
in the parochial school, and whether 
it was sufficiently different from the 
public school to make worthwhile 
all of the time, energy and money 
spent in operating it. 


spent in operating them? 


Sevenat general conclusions were 


definitely established. First, the 
parochial school is not a private 
school; it serves the total commu- 
snity as well as, and sometimes bet- 
ter than, the public school. Sec- 
ondly, the parochial school is not 
divisive in any meaningful sense of 
the term; the whole setup is an in- 
tegral component of the American 
cultural system. Thirdly, the paro- 
chial school is not authoritarian; in 
fact, in some ways, the average pub- 
lic school is more compulsive and 
more bureaucratic than the paro- 
chial school. 


Ler us look first at some of the dis- 
advantages of the parochial school, 








at the ways in which the public 
school may be said to be “better” 


than the parochial school. The 
classrooms of our elementary par- 
ish schools are crowded, averaging 
about forty-five pupils per teacher. 
This means physical crowding too, 
because the normal classroom is 
built for about thirty pupils. The 
lay teachers are paid less (averag- 
ing $2,520 per annum) and do not 
have escalator arrangements for 
pay, or pension plans. They cer- 
tainly have security of tenure since 
they are in constant demand. Paro- 
chial school teachers do not have 
the numbers and kinds of academic 
degrees found among public school 
teachers. They have less direct com- 
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munication through formal inter- 
views with parents. They partici- 
pate less in teachers’ institutes and 
have less contact with their 
leagues in other schools. 
Physical education is not so well 
developed in the parochial schools 
as in the public schools. The ath- 
letic program, wherever it exists, 
tends to operate under the direction 
of volunteer amateurs from the par- 
ish rather than under regular fac- 
ulty members of the school. Num- 
erous “co-curricular” activities 
present in the public school, like 
bands and dances, wood-working 
shops and cooking facilities, excur- 
sions and field trips, are seldom in 
evidence in parochial schools. In 


col- 
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general, the physical facilities, like 
cafeteria, gymnasium, playground 
equipment, are superior in the pub- 
lic schools. 


Anornus notable difference, which 
may or may not be a disadvantage 
in the parochial school system, is 
the departmental “specialization” 
which is found in the upper grades 
of the public school and which the 
parochial schools generally lack. In- 
stead of one teacher handling all of 
the subject matter for all the pupils 
in the class during the whole day, 
the public schools tend to depart- 
mentalize. This means that the 
children change classrooms fre- 
quently and may have as many as 
four or five different teachers dur- 
ing the day. This means, however, 
that each teacher may have to han- 
die as many as one hundred and 
fifty pupils in her particular sub- 
ject, and may in this way have a 
much larger “teacher-load” than the 
teacher in the parochial school. 
Often the principal in the public 
school is a man, and there are some- 
times male teachers. 


Waar we say about the public 
school refers to the typical urban 


school, There are many public 
schools that do not have these ad- 
vantages. One need merely look 
at the overcrowded schools in run- 
down sections of big Northern 
cities, or the many substandard 
schools for Negro children in the 
big Southern cities, to realize that 
there are frequent deviations from 
the normal. 

If the parochial schools do not 
have these advantages, do they have 
any others that may help to strike 
a balance? Are the parochial school 
children underprivileged, not only 
in comparison to those whose par- 
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ents can afford to send them to 
private schools, but even in com- 
parison to the children in public 
schools? Obviously, if the parochial 
schools are not as good as the pub- 
lic schools, if they have only disad- 
vantages, and no advantages, they 
ought to be shut down tight. 


Tests administered to the children 
in both schools at the same grade 
levels showed remarkably similar 
results. The California Test of Per- 
sonality revealed practically no dif- 
ference in the mean score of the two 
schools. When we broke down the 
test to its major segments, we found 
that where the public school pupils 
did well, so did the parochial school 
pupils. Where one school did 
poorly, so did the other. In both 
schools the girls tested better on 
social adjustment than did the boys. 
In both schools, for some odd rea- 
son we have not yet discovered, the 
seventh grade did more poorly than 
either the sixth or the eighth grade. 
The pupils in both schools had ap- 
proximately the same _ opinions 
about great persons in history, were 
interested in the same television 
shows and the same movie stars. 
They even had about the same at- 
titudes on social problems such as 
slum housing, labor unions, race re- 
lations, immigrants, foreign aid. 
But here we found a significant dif- 
ference. We asked them why they an- 
swered these problems as they did, 





Some Catholics listen smugly to attacks 
on public schools but erupt when anyone 
complains about Catholic schools. Father 
Fichter here pleads for a realistic appraisal 
of parochial education. Head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Loyola in New Orleans, 
he has his doctorate from Harvard. The 
latest of his many books is Parochial School: 
A Sociological Study (University of Notre 
Dame Press: Nov., 1958). 
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and found that American demo- 
cratic reasons were given in both 
schools: “this is a free country,” “we 
want to treat everybody equally,” 
“it’s the patriotic thing to do.” But 
other reasons were added by the 
children in the parochial school: 
“Our Lord wants us to act this 
way,” “Jesus died for everybody,” 
“our religion teaches us this.” Su- 
pernatural motivation was clearly 
evident in the thinking and be- 
havior of the parochial school pu- 
pils. 


Hen is ultimately the key to the 
difference between the _ public 
school child and the _ parochial 
school child. The latter gets more 
and better reasons for his attitudes 
and behavior. By systematic obser- 
vation in the classrooms, on the cor- 
ridors and playground, and by the 
testimony of police and fire depart- 
ments, as well as of pupils and 
teachers who have had experience 
in both types of schools, there is 
demonstrable proof that the paro- 
chial school children are more or- 
derly and self-controlled than the 
public school children. They have 
a better attendance record on school 
days and fewer of them get in trou- 
ble with the juvenile court authori- 
ties. 

Self-control is the important term 
here. The children are motivated 
not only for social reasons, which 
are excellent in themselves. They 
are told to keep quiet and to act in 
a civilized manner not only because 
this is for the “good of the group,” 
but also because such behavior is 
good for their souls. In this way 
they are developing moral virtues, 
they are pleasing God, they are do- 
ing penance for the souls in pur- 
gatory and for the sins of the world. 
This kind of motivation is intang- 
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ible and immeasurable, but it is 
quite definitely present in the paro- 
chial school. God and the super- 
natural enter the situation as a 
third force in the training of the 
children. 


Ax important advantage of the 
parochial school is also the fact 
that the child develops patterns of 
religious practices like prayer, Mass 
attendance, and the reception of the 
Sacraments. This is part of the 
learning process of the young Cath- 
olic, but one may argue that it is 
the function of the home and of the 
parish itself to instill and develop 
these practices rather than the 
school’s responsibility. This would 
be a good argument if we could 
demonstrate that the parish and the 
family are actually developing these 
practices among the Catholic chil- 
dren who attend the public school. 
Here we have a measurable com- 
parison which shows that the Cath- 
olic children in the public schools 
are not being habituated along 
these lines. Furthermore, the ac- 
tual knowledge about the Catholic 
religion that is obtained by these 
children is measurably lower than 
that of the children in the parochial 
school. 


,— important difference be- 


tween the public and_ parochial 
school is the way in which the boy- 
girl relationship is handled. The 
public school seems to encourage 
this relationship, and the empirical 
evidence from friendship tests and 
other heuristic devices shows that 
this encouragement takes effect. 
The parochial school tries to dis- 
courage these boy-girl interests and 
to substitute group relations wher- 
ever possible. Dances and _ parties, 
which give the opportunity for chil- 
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dren to pair-off, are much more 
prevalent in the public schools. 
Here again, it may be said that this 
is the business of the family and 
parents, but the parents seem to be 
more confused than the teachers on 
this question. 

The parents of parochial school 
children give closer, more intense 
and more enduring participation 
than do the parents of public school 
children, It is true that parents 
communicate more frequently with 
the public school teacher than oc- 
curs in the parochial school. This 
is, however, only one kind of par- 
ticipation. In both types of schools 
parents are kept out of the actual 
educational process; the policies 
and the curriculum are the sacred 
precincts of the professional edu- 
cators. But the over-all concerns of 
the school and its faculty are closer 
to the hearts of parochial parents. 
After all, the parochial school be- 
longs to them in a way that the 
public school can never belong to 
either the taxpayers or to the par- 
ents of the pupils. 


‘Tus average urban parochial 


school of about six hundred and 
fifty pupils has an advantage in that 
it is smaller than the average public 
school. As in other types of social 
systems, bigness often adds effi- 
ciency, but it also decreases the 
qualities of intimacy and solidarity. 
This means that the parochial 
school is more “manageable” than 
the public school, the needs of the 
pupils can be detected more quickly, 
and changes can be introduced with 
less red tape. In most of the paro- 
chial schools, the principal is also 
a teacher, and while this may be 
considered “poor practice” among 
educationists, it also brings her 
closer to both teachers and pupils 
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and gives more autonomy to the 
teachers. 

This item of autonomy is more 
than sociologically significant. Be- 
cause the public school itself is 
larger, and because it is a unit in 
an ever-expanding system, the ad- 
ministrators and teachers find 
themselves involved in an authori- 
tarian bureaucracy. This is an 
ironic fact in the light of criticism 
of the Church and its parochial 
schools. The public school teacher 
is enmeshed in a network of regu- 
lations concerning accreditation, 
hours of work, selection of text- 
books, content of courses, and al- 
most endless paperwork. The pub- 
lic school system is a bureaucratic 
system, and, under present condi- 
tions, it has to be. In some of the 
larger archdioceses there is evi- 
dence that this bureaucratic ar- 
rangement is being imitated, and 
maybe that has to be. Meanwhile, 
the parochial school teacher is 
operating in an island of freedom 
and autonomy compared with her 
colleague in the public school. 

In conclusion, it ought to be 
pointed out that the chronic com- 
plaints made by parents about the 
parochial school are also made 
about the public school. They seem 
to be common to elementary educa- 
tion all over America and not pecu- 
liar to either system. Some exam- 
ples are: children being asked for 
money for various drives and cam- 
paigns; the question of how much 
and what kind of homework to give; 
the exclusion of parents from the 
running of the school; the com- 
plaint that teachers blame home 
and parents for their own inability 
to maintain order in the classroom. 


I. is interesting to note that the 
public school has been under attack 
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for a number of years because of 
these and other real or imaginary 
problems. Books have been written 
attacking the public schools, and 
articles innumerable have criticized 
everything from spelling lessons to 
gym suits. Catholics sat back and 
listened complacently and smugly 
to these attacks on a system which 
they support financially and which 
ought to be a vital concern to them. 
But when one lone Catholic mother 
wrote a letter of complaint last sum- 
mer to America, there was an ex- 
plosion of protest among Catholics. 
More defenses were thrown up 
against that single letter than 
against whole books written about 
the American public school system. 


Even 
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A realistic appraisal of parochial 
education requires that we have 
our eyes open to both defects and 
advantages. 

The general conclusion from 
our year-long research is_ that 
the parochial school is very much 
worthwhile. The benefits that ac- 
crue to both pupils and parents are 
unquestionable, but the expense in- 
volved is more than financial. We 
are paying a relatively steep price 
in time, energy and personnel to 
keep this system going. In the ulti- 
mate analysis, the people who pay 
the price and make the decisions, 
the parents, teachers and priests, 
are the ones to answer whether re- 
sults are commensurate with effort. 


Now 


by SISTER MARY TIMOTHY, S.S.N.D. 


the low-slung cars careen 
Around corners curved in concrete line. 
Motion is the mood, 


The meat of life 


And I am suddenly afraid. 


This is transition, 


And death to dearer days 


Comes cat-footing 
Into my heart 


Echoing car canto and siren wail. 
I know why I’m afraid. 


My life is pieced in noisy patches 
From somewhere to someone; 
Departure my signature. 


Heart, Heart, Fidelity 
Each someone here I hide. 
Perfect love casts out all fear. 





Europe’s 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC PARTIES 


Are European Catholics satisfied with these political parties? 


by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 


Warne without illusions about 
Europe’s Christian Democratic par- 
ties in a Catholic, American periodi- 
cal is an effort to provide a most 
necessary piece of information. | 
tried to place such an article in the 
United States about seven years ago, 
but I was sternly rebuked by a Cath- 
olic weekly which told me in so 
many words that American Cath- 
olics are enthusiastically committed 
to “Christian Democracy” in Eu- 
rope and that they would resent all 
criticism leveled against these 
brave, hard-struggling parties on 
the Continent. 

Yet the old saying, Stat crux dum 
volvitur orbis (the Cross stands 
while the world turns around), im- 
plies that Christ-—-the Church 
will be with us until the End of 
Days whereas the other human 
manifestations on this globe na- 
tions, governments, constitutions, 
customs, even races will have 
gone the way of all flesh. Political 
parties, like the French Republics, 
come and go. Of this commonplace, 
Europeans, needless to say, are ex- 
istentially and experimentally more 
aware than Americans. Recent his- 
tory taught them cruel lessons. 
Even intelligent Americans some- 
times reason, speak and write as if 
their country and their Constitution 
would remain basically the same 
three hundred or a thousand years 


hence. Still, if they seriously reflect 
for a moment, they inevitably come 
to exactly the same melancholy 
conclusions as thinking Europeans 
who talk with a forgiving smile 
about their changing institutions. 
“Everything has its end,” a Vien- 
nese proverb insists, “only the sau- 
sage has two.” To accept the inex- 
orable realities of life is no sign of 
defeatism. 


To begin with, we ought to remem- 
ber the injunction of Leo XIII in 
Graves de Communi in which he ex- 
horted the faithful not to use the 


term “Christian Democracy” 
political but merely in a 

sense, as a synonym of Christian 
social-mindedness in action. This 
advice was adhered to until the end 
of World War II. Up to that time, 
the various Catholic parties follow- 
ing a middle-of-the-road program 
called themselves frequently “Chris- 
tian Social Parties,” often wrongly 
translated as “Christian Socialists” 
by the American and British press. 
It is by no means accidental that the 
powerful Bavarian extension of Ger- 
many’s “Christian Democratic Un- 
ion” calls itself “Christian Social 
Union.” The German papers, there- 
fore, usually refer to the combine as 
“CSU/CDU.” The exhortation of 
Pope Leo XIII in 1901, far from be- 
ing outmoded, contains a most prac- 


in a 
social 
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tical piece of sound reasoning. De- 
mocracy stands for a specific sort of 
government and, therefore, all one- 
sided alliances between the Church 
eternal and a narrowly circum- 
scribed “temporal” order should be 
avoided. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the Church was 
so well aware of the troubles which, 
in the past, have been caused by the 
“throne-and-altar” complex of the 
“legitimists” that she wanted no 
repetition of this truly sectarian er- 
ror in another, though opposite 
form: a “tribune-and-altar” fixa- 
tion. 

The increasing disregard for the 
papal ban on use of the term “Chris- 
tian Democracy” resulted, as one 
could expect, in the rise of various 
“Catholic” schools of political the- 
ory which all try to “prove” that 
every Catholic ought to be a demo- 
crat . . . if not every democrat a 
Catholic. European Catholic refu- 
gees who came to the United States 
and found there a warm welcome 
repeatedly expressed their gratitude 
by supporting and elaborating this 
dangerous theory, thus trying to 
commit the Church where no com- 
mitment was called for. 

As a result, we find in the Old as 
well as in the New World unauthor- 
ized sectarian dogmatists telling all 
and sundry that the Catholic 
Church has “underwritten” democ- 
racy. The Church has, of course, 
done nothing of the sort, and he 
who believes that such a step has 
been taken in the papal Christmas 
Allocution in 1944 ought to reread 
this document most carefully, pref- 
erably in the original. If he still 
needs enlightenment he should per- 
use its (semiofficial) commentary 
in Periodical (Rome, May 15, 1945). 

It is, of course, true that there 
exists a traditional Catholic politi- 
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cal theory, but no dogmas, And 
this Catholic political theory, 
from Thomas Aquinas to our days, 
is averse to all absolute forms of 
government, be it an absolute mon- 
archy, an absolute bureaucracy of 
experts or an absolute democracy. 
This also excludes the permanent 
dictatorship (which is licit only as a 
temporary emergency measure). 
The Catholic political tradition 
stands for a mixed form of govern- 
ment in which the three composite 
elements are a “monarch,” an ad- 
visory body of the nation’s most 
qualified men, and a popular repre- 
sentation. All through history and 
until the French: Revolution this 
order, without much exaggeration, 
could be called the standard form 
of Catholic government, and this in- 
spite of our admission that, after 
the Reformation, the top man of the 
government (the monarch) gained 
too much power thus rendering the 
rule “top-heavy.” (This, with an 
oversimplification, we call the time 
of the “absolute monarchy.” ) 


Ix most European countries a bal- 
ance again was achieved in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century 
lasting until the end of the first 
World War,a sound balance usually 


labelled “a constitutional mon- 
archy.” Yet, under the hammer 
blows of two World Wars, this form 
of government collapsed and was 
replaced by absolute democracy 
which, in turn, had the tendency 





While acknowledging the postwar tri- 
umphs of the Christian Democrats in Eu- 
rope Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn maintains 
that the thoughtful European Catholics are 
aware that the misdeeds and stupidities of 
all Christian parties will eventually be 
charged against the Church. After a recent 
American lecture tour. he has returned to 
his native Austria. 
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to degenerate into either anarchy or 
dictatorship . . . tyrannical or other- 
wise. 

The revival of absolute democ- 
racy was started by the French Rev- 
olution; it is, as a matter of fact, a 
curious effort to reinstate a political 
order which died in Greece 2,300 
years ago. (Today we have in Greece 
a mixed government with a royal 
head.) The Constitution of the 
United States, as drawn up by the 
Founding Fathers, comes very 
close to the precepts of the Catholic 
tradition. The Amendments, how- 
ever, have tried to reinforce unilat- 
erally the democratic aspects and 
thus to deprive it increasingly of its 
mixed character. 


Wirn the revival of absolute de- 
mocracy (and republicanism) in Eu- 
rope, the Catholics were forced to 
form parties to defend Christian in- 
terests. Their action was provoked 
by the rise of anti-Christian parties 
and ideologies. This “counteroffen- 
sive” went hand in hand with ef- 
forts to elaborate a political doc- 
trine at one and the same time 
Christian (Catholic) and demo- 
cratic. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the Christian ideological 
democracy is one thing and the as- 
pirations and policies of the Chris- 
tian Democratic parties something 
else again. 

The political ideology of Chris- 
tian democracy contains the blue- 
print of a specific political order. It 
rests on the assumption that a pre- 
dominantly Christian nation will 
produce a majority of Christian 
votes, i.e., votes for a Christian 
Democratic party. Without the help 
of some non-Catholics, obviously, 
the party would fail. This is neces- 
sarily the case because in many 
partly Catholic countries (Germany, 
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Switzerland and the Netherlands) 
the baptized Catholics are outnum- 
bered. In “solidly Catholic” coun- 
tries, the practicing Catholics today 
either form mere minorities or bare 
majorities politically, because not 
all practicing Catholics have demo- 
cratic convictions and/or vote the 
Christian Democratic ticket. Then 
too, many of the leading Christian 
Democrats are not active Christians 

. as for instance, a famous mid- 
European minister of economic af- 
fairs Luckily, Christianity also has 
its “fellow-travelers.” 

There are others who go along 
with the party at present though 
they reject democracy. Only re- 
cently I debated the question of 
democracy privately with a Chris- 
tian Democratic secretary of state 
who saw in absolute democracy 
something like a medical “issue,” 
i.e., a procedure opposed to reason 
and experience and prudence. Like 
so many European intellectuals he 
believes in a mixed government 
with a monarchical head but saw no 
immediate hope for the installation 
of such a political order. 


Hear we come to the very charac- 
ter and structure of the Christian 
Democratic parties themselves. Al- 
most all of them are heirs of the 
Christian-Social parties established 
mainly by social-minded aristocrats 
or by priests. They were founded 


for two purposes: (1) to oppose 
anti-Christian legislation of the 
pseudo-liberal and Marxist parties, 
especially in the field of Church- 
State relations, schools and mar- 
riage; and, (2) to apply Christian 
principles in economic affairs. 
The Christian Democratic parties 
emerging from Europe’s war-torn 
conditions after 1945 had merely 
broadened the structure of their 
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predecessors. In most countries their 
leaders were taken over from their 
“ancestral” parties (Christian So- 
cialists, Centrists, Popolari, etc.). 
The nobility’s leadership had al- 
ready disappeared for some time 
and Vatican regulations forbade ac- 
tive participation by priests. (A 
Bavarian prelate, Msgr. Schreiber, 
has a special and unique dispensa- 
tion from Rome). The strong emer- 
gence and effervescence of these 
parties were due to three facts: (1) 
the revival of democracy by the vic- 
torious Allies determined to restore 
this piece of political heritage from 
antiquity, (2) the increased Com- 
munist menace which demanded an 
immediate rally of the non-socialist 
forces, and (3) the disintegration 
of all “bourgeois” ideologies, leav- 
ing Christianity like a huge cathe- 
dral still standing amid the rubble. 


Yow these chance factors in the 
success of Christian Democrats 
shed light on their inherent weak- 
nesses. This does not mean that 
they lack colossal merits which, in- 
deed, they have. Though at first 
systematically opposed by the Brit- 
ish and American governments and 
occupation authorities, these Chris- 
tian Democratic parties have saved 
Western Europe—at least for the 
time being. The Laborites (who got 
into power in the summer of 1945) 
and the pseudo-liberals controlling 
American foreign policy until 1948- 
1949 did everything within their 
power to thwart the Christian 
Democrats in whom they saw 
“clerico-Fascist reactionaries.” Car- 
dinal Galen’s arrest, we must re- 
member, was prevented by a British 
Catholic officer just in the nick of 
time; Dr. Adenauer was ejected 
from his office as lord mayor under 
the amusing pretext that he “had 
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not the qualifications to run a city 
as big as Cologne.” The notion un- 
derlying this attitude was the con- 
viction that Catholic “dogmatists” 
could not possibly be the defenders 
of liberty—a role for which only 
agnostic liberals and Marxists 
seemed predestined. Given the 
democratic framework, the Chris- 
tian Democrats’ rise and rule in the 
teeth of all adversities were provi- 
dential. 


Waar one ought to investigate first 
is the democratic framework itself. 
We also have to face the fact that 
we no longer have truly mixed gov- 
ernments and that we are living in 
an era of absolute democracy and 
absolute parliamentarism. (Of Bri- 
tain with its purely symbolic, mon- 
archical head it has rightly been 
said that its parliament can do 
everything under the sun except 
change a man into a woman and 
vice versa.) This parliamentary era 
in France now seemingly comes to 
an end. No great far-seeing con- 
structive policy is possible if con- 
stant change is being made the very 
essence of the system. 


. — this problematic frame we 
find the Christian Democratic par- 


ties. Their organizational appara- 
tus has been formed by Christian 
politicians from all sorts of camps; 
active Christians have constituted 
the first nucleus of their adherents. 
Their ranks have been swelled by 
those who vote for them with many 
mental reservations. On the other 
hand, there are numerous practic- 
ing Christians who refuse to sup- 
port them in any way. This they do 
in contradiction to the implicit (but 
never explicit) wishes of the hier- 
archy who in every imaginable, ob- 
lique fashion exhort the faithful to 
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vote for the Christian Democrats. 
The hierarchy expects this, not per- 
haps because the bishops are con- 
vinced democrats (which often they 
are not), but because they consider 
it preferable that the “Christian 
vote” should not be squandered and 
split and thereby weakened. Before 
elections all sorts of directions are 
forthcoming which make it more or 
less clear for whom their flock 
ought not to vote-—thus focusing on 
the Christian Democrats by a proc- 
ess of elimination. 

Since obedience is by no means a 
cherished virtue among the Catholic 
nations, many Catholics disregard 
these directions. In Austria, for in- 
stance, we know from a Gallup Poll 
that about one-fifth of the Christian 
Democratic voters are Catholics in 
name only, and that almost one- 
fourth of the Austrian Socialists are 
active Catholics. (Eighty per cent 
of our Communist voters in Aus- 
tria declared themselves for reli- 
gious instruction in public schools!) 
These conditions prevail every- 
where. Thus the supporter of the 
Italian democrazia cristiana is not 
necessarily a good Catholic, nor do 
all Italian Communists refrain from 
going to the Sacraments. 


I. we look at the official leaders of 
the Demo-Christian parties we will 
find that, although the majority are 


admittedly Christians in good 
standing, they actually represent a 
great many political views and even 
varying ideologies within the Chris- 
tian framework. We know that 
some of them are neither democrats 
nor republicans, that some others 
are near Socialists, that others again 
have Fascist, liberal, Jacobin lean- 
ings. They are a motley crowd and 
they have found a common plat- 
form mainly because of their desire 
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to defend the interests of Christian- 
ity and of the Church. In many 
countries it is by no means easy to 
hold these men together: apart 
from their common Christian inter- 
ests and loyalties, they often feel 
politically more akin to their parlia- 
mentary neighbors on the Right or 
on the Left. One has, in all sin- 
cerity, to ask the question whether 
a “Right” Italian democristiano like 
Professor Gedda is not politically 
much nearer to the monarchists 
than to his fellow Demo-Christians 
on the Left wing, for example, La 
Pira or President Gronchi. 


‘Tunse remarks certainly will con- 
firm the American reader’s convic- 
tion that politics and religion ought 
to remain separated. Yet, granting 
the existing democratic framework 
and the ideological turmoil on the 
European scene, what is the alter- 
native to this political and religious 
“mix-up”? There is none, and, as 
long as Christians over here do not 
want to leave the field to the forces 
of darkness, there won't be one. Are 
most thinking Continental Catholics 
delighted about this situation? Not 
in the least. Party life has every- 
where its ugly side, and the history 
of democracy in Europe (outside of 
small Switzerland) has always been 
marked by a greater or lesser cor- 
ruption. All the miscalculations, 
misdeeds, errors, shortcomings, stu- 
pidities of all Christian parties will 
inevitably be laid at the door of the 
Church . and this regardless of 
whether the Church extends her 
open moral support to these parties 
or strictly refrains from doing so. 
It would not make the slightest dif- 
erence. He who adheres publicly to 
the Christian tenets will automati- 
sally be identified with the whole 
Church. 
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The parties come and go, but the 
Church remains and she will always 
get the blame for anything and 
everything which conceivably might 
be charged against her. (We must 
remember how frequently — the 
Church is being made responsible 
for illiteracy in underdeveloped 
countries; one honestly wonders 
that she is not accused for the 
neglect of dental care in Calabria or 
Sicily or for the rainy weather in 
Ireland!) 


a; but by no means least, it 
must be admitted that situations 
can arise which compel Christian 
Democrats, even if they happen to 
have fervent democratic convic- 
tions, to break with the democratic 
order or disregard the constitution. 
In face of a possible Communist (or 
Fascist) victory at scheduled elec- 
tions—should Christian 
insist on the free vote or, rather, 
establish an authoritarian govern- 
ment of their own with the aim of 


Democrats 
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defending the common good “un- 
democratically”? The Christian So- 
cialist Party of Austria in 1933 was 
faced with this alternative and de- 
cided for the suspension of the 
democratic process. The M. R. P. of 
France recently chose De Gaulle in 
preference to the existing parlia- 
mentary anarchy. Believing in 
moral absolutes, Christian parties 
cannot submit to the majority will 
under all circumstances, Majorities 
can be just as wrong—morally or 
intellectually — as individual per- 
sons. And if the Demo-Christians 
act “undemocratically,” they will 
immediately be accused of “clerico- 
Fascism.” 

In other words, in admiring and 
defending the Christian Democrats, 
American Catholics should proceed 
prudently. False forecasts and ex- 
pectations could easily render their 
position ridiculous. European po- 
litical and religious affairs, espe- 
cially where they overlap, form an 
area wherein angels fear to tread. 


W: seem to assume that because [democracy] is the best system of gov- 
ernment it is also the easiest to run and the most unlikely to be over- 


thrown. 


... We may easily be lulled into complacency and apathy by the 


good name that democracy has nowadays so universally gained. 
Yet up to comparatively recent times government by the people held the 
opposite kind of reputation. It was thought to be an experiment, a risk, 


as even Abraham Lincoln called it. . 


.. Democracy is risky and is often a 


failure not because it is a bad idea but because it is too good for many of 
the communities which undertake to operate it. It makes greater demands 
on the average person than other systems while conveying the impression 
that it is the least exacting. This is why it is not the best system for all 


countries at all times... . 


William J. Philbin, D.D., Bishop of Clonfert, 
in Studies (Autumn, 1958) 





























Fact or fiction? Mother Agnes 
corrected the text but gave us the 
true Therese. 














The Autobiography of 






St. Thérése 


by 


Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


Hw» a great literary fraud been 
perpetrated on the Catholic public? 
That was the nagging question 
which had been bothering many ad- 
mirers of St. Thérése, the Little 
Flower, for the past thirty years. 
The discussion started back in the 
1920’s when it became known that 
the famous autobiography of the 
French saint had been heavily 
edited by her sister, Mother Agnes. 
The autobiography, a simple story 
of a young nun’s love for God, had 
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been the principal instrument in the 
saint’s meteoric rise to popularity 
in the Catholic world, a popularity 
which led to her canonization only 
twenty-eight years after her death. 
But — so the critics maintained — 
the autobiography had been “re- 
vised,” “doctored up,” “tampered 
with,” so that the final result was 
not a true portrait of St. Thérése, 
but only a sentimental account of 
what the Carmelite nuns felt a saint 
should be like. We did not possess 
a picture of St. Thérése, they 
claimed, only a grotesque carica- 
ture. 


‘Teo. in 1956, the unedited manu- 
script which St. Thérése wrote was 
finally released to the world. And 
it seemed, upon superficial exami- 
nation, that the critics had been 
right, that some kind of literary dis- 
honesty had been committed. The 
facsimile edition of the autobiogra- 
phy revealed that over seven thou- 
sand changes had been made in the 
text before publication, that sec- 
tions had been erased and written 
over, that whole sections had been 
deleted. In fact, almost one third 
of the whole text had been cut be- 
fore publication. The cries of 
“fraud” and “pious deception” in- 
creased, and the whole affair had 
about it the flavor of an exposé. 

In the face of the irrefutable facts 
concerning the generous editorial 
work done on St. Thérése’s original 
document, some pressing questions 
present themselves: why was the 
autobiography edited? were the re- 
visions justified? have we had a 
false or misleading picture of St. 
Thérése? Because of the tremen- 
dous popularity of St. Thérése, and 
because of the endorsement of her 
doctrine by the Popes themselves, 
these questions demand an answer, 
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and in attempting to discover the 
truth, the historical facts of St. 
Thérése’s life must be kept in mind. 
As a young girl of fifteen, she en- 
tered the convent at Lisieux in Nor- 
mandy, France. She lived as a nun 
only nine years, dying of consump- 
tion in 1897. At the time of her ob- 
scure death, she was known, at best, 
to a mere handful of people outside 
the convent—indeed, inside the con- 
vent, she was known only as a good 
little nun about whom “it would be 
difficult to find something to say in 
an obituary notice.” 

However, about two and a half 
years before her death, she had been 
commanded by her own sister, 
Mother Agnes, who was then the 
superioress of the convent, to write 
some of the recollections of her 
childhood. She, of course, complied 
with the order, and for the space of 
a whole year donated odd moments 
of her free time to filling eighty- 
four handwritten pages of a small 
schoolboy’s notebook with reminis- 
cences of her childhood and early 
years of religious life. This docu- 
ment as Mother Agnes testified at 
the process of canonization—was a 
personal memoir intended only for 
her own blood sisters. It was com- 
pleted; and then, for almost two 
years, it was practically forgotten. 


* months later, another of St. 





For thirty years, the charge has been made 
that the text of St. Thérése’s Autobiography 
had been “doctored” to give a sentimental 
account of what the Carmelite nuns felt a 
saint should be like. Father Rohrbach ex- 
amines the evidence and proves that the 
editing, which was necessary, did not sub- 
stantially alter the facts. Author of Con- 
versation With Christ (Fides, 1956), Father 
Rohrbach is Master of Tertians at the Dis- 
caleed Carmelites’ Seminary in Washington, 
D. C. and assistant editor of Spiritual Life, 
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Thérése’s sisters, Marie, asked the 
saint to write for her a description 
of her spiritual doctrine. In a 
week’s time, St. Thérése filled five 
closely written pages, and gave it to 
her sister. 

These two documents constitute 
the major portion of the best-selling 
Autobiography, but neither was 
composed with any thought that it 
would one day be used for publica- 
tion. 

Finally, four months before St. 
Thérése’s death, when it became 
distressingly evident that the little 
saint’s illness was incurable, Mother 
Agnes re-examined the two manu- 
scripts and decided that they con- 
tained much material which could 
be used in an obituary notice about 
her. However, there was nothing in 
them about St. Thérése’s recent life. 
Mother Agnes, therefore, approach- 
ed the superioress then in office, 
Mother Gonzaga, and asked her to 
request the saint to write something 
about the recent years. This was 
done, and St. Thérése, who was then 
in the final stages of consumption, 
hurriedly wrote thirty-six addi- 
tional pages. 


I; was only at this time, when St. 
Thérése was writing the final por- 
tion of the manuscript, that the pos- 
sibility of publishing the three 
manuscripts was given any con- 
sideration at all. Mother Agnes felt 
that, instead of printing the custo- 
mary impersonal obituary notice for 
the other convents of the Order, she 
could use the manuscripts them- 
selves. In fact, it was only during 
these few months that St. Thérése 
herself realized, apparently under 
the influence of some special super- 
natural influence, that her writings 
would be used to propagate her 
“little way.” But she also realized 
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that the hastily written documents 
were poorly composed and did not 
adequately say all that she wanted. 
She realized that her manuscripts 
required editing. 

St. Thérése then entrusted the 
manuscripts to her sister, Mother 
Agnes, giving her carte blanche to 
edit them as she saw fit. On a num- 
ber of different occasions, the saint 
told her sister about things she 
wanted included, things she had not 
time to write—particularly the sec- 
tion on “death by love,” and the 
treatment of the virtue of charity. 
The saint said to her sister: “.. . 
everything that you find advisable 
to cut or add in the notebook I have 
written of my life, it is the same 
as if I had done the cutting and add- 
ing. Remember this later on, and 
don’t have any scruples about the 
matter.” In effect, therefore, St. 
Thérése made Mother Agnes her lit- 
erary executor, giving her the wid- 
est possible latitude in correcting a 
work she knew badly needed it. 


S:. THERESE died on September 30, 
1897, and one year later, on the first 
anniversary of her death, a limited 
edition of two-thousand copies of 
the autobiography was printed. 
This was a private printing, in- 
tended only for the convents of the 
Order. But the phenomenal hap- 
pened: other people read the story 
of the Carmelite nun, demanded 
further printings, and the total 
number of printed copies eventually 
ran into the millions. 

But the printed version was not 
the one St. Thérése had written: it 
was, instead, an extensively revised 
copy of the original documents. 
Thus, in the year between the 
saint’s death and the publication of 
the autobiography, considerable edi- 
torial work had been done on the 
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manuscript, chiefly by Mother Ag- 
nes. Mother Agnes, however, had 
urgent reasons for the revision, so 
urgent that without the revisions 
the manuscript could not possibly 
have been published. 


Frasr, Mother Agnes was placed 
under obedience to correct her sis- 
ter’s memoir. Mother Gonzaga, who 
had succeeded Mother Agnes as 
superioress of the convent, sent the 
original documents to Dom Godfrey 
Madelaine, Prior of a Premonstra- 
tensian Abbey, for his advice. And 
Father Madelaine replied: “Every- 
thing in this manuscript is_ pre- 
cious to you; but, as far as the gen- 
eral public is concerned, there are 
details so intimate and so far above 
the ordinary level that I believe it 
would be better if you did not print 
them.” Thus, Mother Agnes had to 
apply the editorial principles of Fa- 
ther Madelaine in preparing the 
manuscript for publication. 

Secondly, a very real situation in 
the Carmel of Lisieux made it im- 
perative that other corrections be 
incorporated in the text. The first 
two sections of the manuscript, as 
we have seen, were addressed to the 
saint’s two sisters, and the last to 
Mother Gonzaga. But Mother Gon- 
zaga would not permit the publica- 
tion unless it were revised to look 
as if all three sections had been 
addressed to her. This action of 
Mother Gonzaga was inexcusable, 
but it was also undeniable. Hence, 
some more corrections had to be in- 
serted. 

Then, on her own part, Mother 
Agnes felt compelled to make other 
corrections. She wanted to comply 
with the desire of her late sister 
that certain things be added to the 
text or better expressed, and she 
had to correct the literary deficien- 
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cies: bad grammar, repetitions, cir- 
cumlocutions, poor arrangement of 
material. Finally, there were in- 
timate family details about people 
still living, which added nothing to, 
nor subtracted anything from the 
message of the manuscript; these 
were better left unpublished at that 
time. In fact, when the bishop of 
the diocese learned of the proposed 
publication, he cautioned Father 
Madelaine to read it carefully be- 
cause “one had to be careful of the 
feminine mentality.” 


—_— reasons, therefore, made it 
imperative that Mother Agnes cor- 
rect the text: Father Madelaine’s 
mandate; Mother Gonzaga’s strange 
desire that the text be addressed to 
her; the necessity for literary im- 
provement, and discretion in pub- 
lishing intimate details. Had Mother 
Agnes not made the corrections, 
then surely the autobiography 
would not have been published at 
that time. Had she attempted to 
publish the rambling, personal 
memoir of a recently deceased nun 
just as it was written, she would not 
have received the required ecclesi- 
astical permission. 

Were the revisions justified? The 
answer is obvious: they were not 
only justified, they were necessary. 
Without them, many years might 
have passed before the world could 
receive the rich spiritual document 
known as the Autobiography of St. 
Thérése. 


Bor the larger and more impor- 
tant question remains: did the re- 
visions distort the portrait of St. 
Thérése or her doctrine? When we 
hear of the seven thousand revi- 
sions, the conclusion is that they 
must. However—and this is the 
consideration which is ignored by 
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most of the critics—St. Thérése had 
a near-genius, Mother Agnes, work- 
ing on her manuscript. Not only was 
she clever, but she undoubtedly 
knew St. Thérése better than any 
other person who ever lived. It is 
unthinkable to maintain that 
Mother Agnes would, without com- 
ment, have permitted a false picture 
of her sister’s life and doctrine to 
be spread throughout the world. We 
know, conclusively, that she didn’t. 

During the process of canoniza- 
tion, the Holy See called for the 
original manuscripts, studied them, 
and compared them with the pub- 
lished edition. But the Roman au- 
thorities did not interfere with the 
further publication of the text re- 
vised by Mother Agnes. To claim 
that Mother Agnes distorted the pic- 
ture of St. Thérése and her doctrine, 
and that the Holy See learned of 
this and tacitly gave permission for 
further dissemination of the error, 
seems—-to this observer, anyway— 
a rather dangerous position. 


‘Tue criticism of Mother Agnes’ 
work started, as we said, almost 
forty years ago. In 1924, in order 
to silence the critics, the bishop of 
the diocese of Lisieux wrote a spe- 
cial introduction to the edition of 
the autobiography released in that 
year. He reminded the reader that 
the tribunal of canonization had 
compared the two versions of the 
autobiography, and had found that 
the changes “did not affect the fun- 
damental truth of the published 
texts.” The bishop himself then 
categorically stated that the revised 
texts “absolutely show us the soul 
of St. Thérése” (“nous livrent ab- 
solument son ame’’), and give us a 
“true and finished portrait” of the 
saint. 

This should have been enough to 


silence the critics. 
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But, oddly 
enough, it didn’t. We had to wait 
for the publication of the unedited 
texts, and even then some irrespon- 
sible criticism continued. However, 
the more competent authorities 
were in complete agreement: the 
two versions of the autobiography 
are substantially the same. This is 
the conclusion of Father Francois 
de Sainte-Marie, O.C.D., the French 
Discalced Carmelite who prepared 
the facsimile edition for publica- 
tion. He said, in his introduction to 
the definitive edition: “Without a 
doubt, the content of the narrative 
and the essence of the doctrine re- 
main obviously the same.” Father 
Philip of the Trinity, a Consultor to 
the Holy Office in Rome, stated, in 
Ephemerides Carmeliticae: “We say 
that the doctrine is exactly the 
same. We have not seen any new 
doctrine in the photographic text.” 


Mansy more authorities could be 
quoted, but all this is still proof ex- 
trinsic to the text itself. The indi- 
vidual reader must go through the 
unedited version and discover for 
himself precisely what Mother Ag- 
nes did to her sister’s manuscript. 
(I must advise that this is almost 
impossible to do with the present 
English translation by Msgr. Knox: 
the Knox translation is an ex- 
tremely free one, omitting some 
things, changing others; it is, in 
fact, another revision of the auto- 
biography — a proof, perhaps, that 
Mother Agnes’ corrections were 
really necessary after all.) The 
critical French edition gives thirty 
closely printed pages of material 
that Mother Agnes deleted from the 
original text. However, the reader 


will be surprised to learn that none 
of the deletions is in any way con- 
sequential: most of them concern 
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trivial details of the Martin family 
or the day-to-day life in the Car- 
melite convent. The childhood of 
St. Thérése is dealt with in 310 of 
the 420 omitted passages. There is 
nothing here of the exposé or shock- 
ing revelation; there is nothing 
which at all changes our idea of St. 
Thérése or her doctrine. 

Mother Agnes deleted one text in 
which St. Thérése complains that 
she had difficulty saying the rosary. 
It is the most “shocking” of the de- 
letions, and the one used by most 
of the critics to “prove” that, up to 
this time, we have not known St. 
Thérése. If there were many dele- 
tions like this, perhaps the argu- 
ment might have some conviction, 
but there is only one, and I, frankly, 
don’t feel that we get a whole new 
insight into St. Thérése because we 
find she had distractions while say- 
ing the rosary. 

Of course, the unedited version 
of the autobiography supplies us 
with a wealth of new details about 
St. Thérése—and we are delighted 
to have them; but, it does not sup- 
ply us with a new St. Thérése. That 
is the careful distinction to be kept 
in mind throughout the whole un- 
fortunate discussion. 

A number of other questions arise 
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about the new version of the auto- 
biography, but none of them are re- 
lated to the fundamental issue. For 
instance, how expert was Mother 
Agnes in her editorial work? That 
is a question, I feel, that each reader 
must decide for himself. Must we 
consider Mother Agnes a “joint-au- 
thor” of the first printed version of 
the autobiography, as many of the 
critics maintain? I don’t know, but 
do we, for example, say that Max- 
well Perkins is joint-author with 
Thomas Wolfe of Look Homeward, 
Angel? 

Finally, despite the abuse which 
has been heaped on the late Mother 
Agnes, she is due, I feel, some be- 
lated praise for her work in bring- 
ing the autobiography to publica- 
tion. Without her prudence, her 
tact, and her genius we might not 
yet have had a Saint Thérése. 

The recent unedited version of 
the autobiography is a_ valuable 
piece of work. It gives us many new 
facts, none of them essential, about 
St. Thérése. But it was not a neces- 
sary work: we could have known 
and loved St. Thérése and her doc- 
trine without it. And that is really 
the fundamental point, that we have 
known, all these years, how to be- 
come a saint as did Thérése. 











LAW IS A LIVING FORCE 


lt must be static but it can't stand still 


by the Hon. Roger J. Kiley 


ry 

| HERE is nothing like the wail of a 
siren in the stilly night to remind 
us that the law is close at hand. It 
may be a police car in pursuit of 
killers or an ambulance taking to a 
hospital the victims of an autombile 
collision. Before we go back to sleep 
we are likely to have some troubled 
thoughts about our teen-agers not 
yet home or about a neighbor’s hus- 
band who may be a_ policeman 
working nights. 

From the moment we leave home 
for work we can see the vital influ- 
ence of the law all around us: traffic 
policemen and stop-and-go lights, 
fire engines and pulmotors, safe 
public transporation, clean restau- 
rants, inspected building elevators, 
news reports of new decisions and 
laws, and the court house and its 
whole apparatus of judges, lawyers 
and witnesses. All of this is for our 
benefit, though if we are driving to 
work and have just been given a 
speeding ticket, this fact is a bit 
hard to understand. It is much 
easier to understand if one of our 
children has been run down by a 
speeding car. 


I. law gets particularly annoying, 


say around April 15th, and the 
spirit of rebellion is stirring, think 
what society would be like without! 


law. Anyone who has ever seen a 
run-away horse or an automobile 
out of control should have a pretty 
good picture of undisciplined be- 
havior. There is not much chance 
of a peaceful community where 
anarchy prevails. We all know this. 
The simple truth is that we need 
law and need it badly. Without it 
our cities would be jungles. 

Let us take an example which re- 
curs so often that it should be a 
ready memory: fire hazards in slum 
tenements. Every large city has its 
old, run-down, over-crowded, ill- 
kept neighborhoods in which an- 
cient, decrepit, dangerous apart- 
ment buildings bulge with people. 
Years ago there were disastrous 
fires in buildings such as these. 
Children and grown-ups were trap- 
ped and burned to death, if not 
maimed, jumping to the streets be- 
cause there were no fire escapes or 
because long-neglected windows 
would not open. Irate citizens, 
newspapers and movies raised a hue 
and cry which moved even the iciest 
lawmaker into action. 

The result of the public protest 
evoked by the disastrous fires was 
the enactment of statutes and ordi- 
nances to meet the need for building 
restrictions, fire prevention laws, 
and the like. 
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We needed law to stop police offi- 
cers from a new type of “third de- 
gree” tactic made possible by scien- 
tific instruments. The California po- 
lice, for instance, used one on a man 
named Rochin. They suspected him 
of possessing narcotics so _ they 
broke into his room and seeing him 
swallow something as they came 
through the door, they forced a 
stomach pump down his throat and 
pumped out capsules of narcotics 
which were later used in evidence 
to convict him. The Supreme Court 
of the United States reversed the 
conviction, and, we hope, put a stop 
to this kind of evidence-gathering. 

A later decision, however, was 
disappointing. Soon after the 
Rochin case, the Supreme Court re- 
fused to reverse the conviction in 
New Mexico of a motorist named 
Breithaupt who was in a collision 
and was found unconscious. The 


police carried him to a hospital and 
there caused a doctor to insert a 
needle into his veins while he was 


unconscious, and to draw blood 
which was analyzed for traces of 
alcohol and the analysis was used to 
convict him. The Supreme Court 
thought that the two cases were dif- 
ferent because the force applied to 
Rochin was brutal, while in Brei- 
thaupt’s case the work was done by 
a skilled physician. There were 
vigorous dissents pointing out the 
principle that seemed to be lost 
sight of, that is, that there is no 
right to invade personal integrity 
without consent of the person. 
Countless other evils needed cor- 
rection and control, like the liquor 
traffic, whose abuses brought Dram 
Shop Acts into effect, and the ex- 
ploitation of investors which Con- 
gress curbed by means of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
Then there is the whole spectrum 
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of the social legislation which came 
into existence in the New Deal to 
serve the wants so painfully por- 
trayed in the Depression of the 
early thirties, and more recently, 
the school segregation cases order- 
ing “white” public schools opened 
to Negro children. 


Wruar we need over and above 
these particular laws and improve- 
ments, however, is the general disci- 
pline of the law. We may be slow 
to admit this, but we must admit it 
if we are to look reality in the eye. 
Everyone knows that his own life is 
the drama that St. Paul spoke of: 
countless desires to do a good act 
only to find, to our disgust, that we 
are doing the very opposite. This is 
the freedom of choice we prize so 
highly and which sometimes seems 
such an awful burden. We are free 
and yet we must admit that we are 
weak and that in our weak mo- 
ments the law exerts a good influ- 
ence upon us. 

All of these effects of law are 
taken for granted as though they 
were built-in accessories that came 
with the State. One look inside the 
law-making process would be 
enough to dispel this misconcep- 
tion. The process is teeming with 
activity —in legislatures, adminis- 
trative agencies, and courts; in bar 
associations and judicial confer- 
ences; and in the law offices busily 





Some say the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
on school integration created new law. Judge 
Roger J. Kiley here shows that while basic 
legal principles never change, they must be 
applied to keep pace with the development 
of a progressively enlightened society. In de- 
veloping, the law draws on education, medi- 
cine, psychiatry and other sciences to meet 
the injustices that need correction. Judge 
Kiley graduated from Notre Dame Law 
School in 1923 and has been a member of the 
Appellate Court of Illinois since 1941. 
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preparing cases for trial. Here is 
law in action with emphasis not on 
the philosophy and principles of 
law but on the down-to-earth bread 
and butter law which separates the 
bad men from the good; that keeps 
people from getting hurt; that gives 
power to judges to decide which 
witness is telling the truth and 
which party should win the case; 
that helps men to be better judges; 
and that makes for speedier and 
more complete justice. This is law 
alive and busy with the practical 
legal problems bearing on our lives 
and our property. 


J 
1 HE principles of law get lost 
sometimes in all this activity and 
loo many lawyers and legislators 
are much too busy to connect what 
they are doing in law with the prin- 
ciples which are at the root of what 
they are doing. This may be normal 
in the busy world in which we live. 
We become accustomed to dealing 
with the effects and are too taken 
up with them to pay much attention 
to the causes. Most stockholders in 
corporations, for instance, 
who buy shares in a company on the 
advice of a friend or solicitor have 
no interest in what the company 
produces or whether its policies are 
honest. They are interested only in 
the regularity and size of the divi- 
dends and in the upward movement 
of the stock on the market. They 
may not even know where the com- 
pany’s business is located or who 
the officers and directors are. Leg- 
islators and lawyers who do not in- 
terest themselves in the causes of 
the law they deal with are some- 
what like these stockholders, They 
lose sight of the main source of the 
law’s vitality and energy which 
pays the dividends in terms of 
growth that helps them serve their 
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clients. But principles are the 
structure on which our law rests. 
It is from them that our law gets its 
capacity to develop, and to meet the 
needs which are pressed on it. The 
principles of our law are rooted 
deep in our history, tradition and 
customs, and are themselves de- 
rived from, and draw their vitality 
from the depths of the needs of our 
human nature. These _ ultimate 
needs are immutable and the prin- 
ciples which lie close to them are 
also unchangeable. For we cannot 
change in our natures and therefore 
our essential needs will be constant. 
The late Judge Cardozo had this 
in mind when he said: “Law must 
be static, but it can’t stand still.” 
The basic principles must not slip 
their anchors but they must extend 
their reach through new statutes 
and decisions which will fit the 
changing communities. This must 
be so or our law will stand idle while 
the rest of the world goes by, and be 
forgotten because it has failed. 


Ovr law has been anything but 
idle as a few instances will show. 
Long ago the common law of Eng- 
land established the legal principle 
that an innocent person wrongfully 
injured by another ought to be paid 
damages for the injury. This basic 
principle has remained the same 
through the centuries but its vigor 
has been extended by succeeding 
generations to cover all the ways in 
which men _ hurt one = another 
through negligence. In this country 
it has met the need of compensating 
the victims of accidents, whether 
they were caused by a horse and 
wagon, an automobile or a railroad 
train. It has provided compensation 
for babies born deformed because 
of injuries suffered while in the 
womb, for workers in industrial ac- 
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cidents and for caddies struck with 
golf balls. And the end apparently 
is not in sight. One prophet asks: 
“Who knows what problems atomic 
power, weatber- making, and a 


whole host of other developments 
may bring to our courts?” Today 
the American Bar Association has 
established a research project on 
“The Law of Outer Space.” 


A HALF century ago in many places 
in this country children of “tender 
age” were employed in jobs that 
were hazardous enough even if held 
by grown-ups. The employers went 
too far, and serious injuries to chil- 
dren principally in dangerous work 
in underground mines brought 
forth angry denunciations and de- 
mands for law to rid society of the 
evil of denying children their place 
in the sun and using them in dan- 
gerous work in the dark as well. 
The other side of the coin was the 
resultant complaint by employers 
that statutes to outlaw child labor 
would make it impossible for them 
to compete with business men in 
neighboring states where there were 
no such statutes. In 1918 a Congres- 
sional statute to remedy this evil 
reached the Supreme Court but was 
held unconstitutional in Hammer v. 
Dagenhart. Judges Holmes and 
Brandeis however, dissented, say- 
ing: “... if there is any matter upon 
which civilized countries have 
agreed—far more unanimously 
than they have with regard to in- 
toxicants and some other matters 
upon which this country is now 
emotionally aroused—it is the evil 
of premature and excessive child 
labor.” Twenty-three years later, 
in 1941, the Supreme Court in U. S. 
v. Darby overruled the Hammer 
case, pointing out that the Hammer 
decision had been rendered over 
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“the powerful and now classic dis- 
sent of Mr. Justice Holmes.” 


Ax ancient invention about real 
estate also illustrates the growth of 
our law. The law students of the 
past generations were fascinated by 
the notion that one owned the title 
to land “from the center of the earth 
to the sky.” There is an important 
point involved in this as indicated 
in a recent sale by the Illinois Cen- 
tral to the Prudential Insurance 
Company of air rights over its right 
of way at Randolph Street and 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago. But 
today the sky is filled with planes 
and a great many titles are being 
disregarded, if the “invention” 
holds true. 

It was inevitable that this prob- 
lem would be brought to court since 
airplanes would neither go into 
orbit nor stay on the ground. So in 
1936 a property owner named Hin- 
man brought suit against the Paci- 
fic Air Transport Company to stop 
the flying of planes over his prop- 
erty at less than one hundred feet. 
Sometimes the planes flew as low 
as five feet over his land. He lost 
the case. 

The court threw out the notion 
of Hinman’s title running to the sky 
as not a legal principle but a figure 
of speech. This meant that the 
owner, as far as he was able, could 
use and enjoy the space above his 
land without interference, but the 
court said: “... we cannot shut our 
eyes to... the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” 

In another case a chicken farmer 
named Causby claimed that noise 
and lights of Army planes swooping 
down over his land caused panic 
among the chickens, killing 150 of 
them. The planes flew 67 feet above 


the house and 18 feet above the 
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highest tree. The U. S. Supreme 
Court decided the “airspace” is a 
“public way” but that these flights 
interfered with Causby’s enjoyment 
of the “immediate reaches” of the 
land and that the government 
should pay him damages. 


I, this growth of the law, the help 
of “sister sciences” is indispensable. 
The decisions of courts are replete 
with statements of, and references 
to, standard scientific works. Gray’s 
Anatomy was part of every 
library years ago and today books 
on “medical jurisprudence” are or- 
dinary equipment in law offices. It 
is not at all unusual for sister sci- 
ences to contribute to the law. The 
X-ray for years has helped victims 
of injuries in the presentation of 
their claims for damages, and more 
recently the electroencephalograph 
has been successfully used in cases 
of injuries to the brain. Psychiatry 
too has played its part as in the im- 
portant Durham case a few years 
ago, when a U. S. Court of Appeals 
broke away from an ancient defini- 
tion of criminal insanity and used 
what the court considered a defini- 
tion more in tune with advances in 
research into mental illness. 

In one of the recent school segre- 
gation cases the trial court said: 
“Plaintiffs produced many expert 
witnesses in the fields of education, 
psychology, psychiatry and anthro- 
pology” to show that segregated 
schools for Negroes give inferior 
education. There the 
“drunk-o-meter,” lie detector and 
similar modern inventions § strug- 
gling, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, for recognition by the courts. 
The point is that without this sci- 
entific nutrition, the growth of the 
law would be stunted and it would 
be incapable of adapting itself to the 
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rapidly changing world. The same 
is true of the work of legal scholars 
and writers who have tilled the soil 
by their critical examinations of 
existing conditions to uncover in- 
justices that need correction. 

The prophecy of Professor Fran- 
cis Allen of the University of Chicago 
indicates how our law may grow in 
order to keep pace with a progres- 
sively enlightened society. He for- 
sees the establishment of clinics at- 
tached to the criminal courts and 
to penitentiaries. They will provide 
psychiatric diagnosis and treatment 
of defendants and inmates, “out- 
patient” facilities and “supervised 
releases” for the inmates who need 
help and yet merit freedom. Already 
in Chicago the Municipal Court has 
its Social Service and Psychiatric 
Divisions. And in its Monroe Street 
Court, dealing with skid row’s unfor- 
tunate alcoholics, there are repre- 
sentatives of all faiths and Salva- 
tion Army’s Captain Crocker 
offering spiritual help on a volun- 
tary basis. Maybe Cardozo is right: 
“... perhaps we shall even find that 
when we are talking about justice, 
it is charity we have in mind.” 


‘T nese who lived during the “roar- 


ing twenties” when Prohibition was 
in effect saw what happened when 
the force of law was weakened. In 
most places, especially large cities, 
law enforcement was at the break- 
down point because contempt for 
the prohibition law tended to cause 
disrespect for all law, and police of- 
ficers were engaged in an almost 
continual shooting war with the 
lawless elements. The law must 
have the force of the state behind it 
if it is to be obeyed, and this means 
a police force that can deal with any 
challenge coming from any lawless 
individual or group. Even good citi- 
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zens might pay little attention to 
speeding, tax and similar laws if 
there was no threat of arrest and 
penalty and if the State relied on 
signs that said “please.” 


Tue criminal laws would of course 
be ridiculous without effective pen- 
alties. We have trouble enough en- 
forcing these laws even with all the 
physical powers that our federal 
and state and local governments 
employ in tracking down, arresting 
and prosecuting offenders. Moral 
suasion won’t work here even with 
certain first offenders. This is a les- 
son many judges have learned who 
have given probation to a young de- 
fendant along with friendly advice 
and warnings only to have to revoke 
that probation soon afterward and 
sentence the young man to the peni- 
tentiary for robbery with a gun. Not 
even the most theoretical penologist 
would recommend turning out the 
inmates of Alcatraz with a hand- 
book of ethics to guide them in the 
future, although the penologist 
might with reason disagree with the 
purposes and policies of many jails 
and penitentiaries. 

Most people don’t have to be 
clubbed, pushed or threatened into 
obeying the law. It is enough for 
them that the law is not too oppres- 
sive. They will probably grumble 
and perhaps even take a chance on 
violating a less serious law, but for 
the most part men comply with 
laws. They know fairly well what 
their purpose in life is and that they 
need laws to attain this purpose and 
so they act accordingly. If they are 
weak now and then, there is the 
news of the sentencing of a crimi- 
nal to remind them that the law 
has teeth. It helps them too 
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when they see the Supreme Court of 
the United States restrain a presi- 
dent who has, even in good faith, 
seized a steel mill, or when they see 
the governor of a state ordered to 
obey a federal decision. Whether 
they agree or disagree with Gover- 
nor Faubus, they see the power of 
the law. 

It’s a good thing that most of us 
don’t have to feel the spur of the 
law’s physical force. There wouldn’t 
be enough police to do the job if 
we had to be arrested and jailed be- 
fore we would obey. The law influ- 
ences us because we have at least 
a vague conviction or _ intuition 
that law is for our good. This would 
not be so if the law had not come 
to grips with each new problem as 
history shows that it did: with child 
labor, police brutality, wrongful in- 
juries, and with hunger, misery and 
disaster. 

We have all felt the law’s influ- 
ence on the lives we lead. Its pur- 
pose is to help men be good. Most 
philosophers agree on this. Saint 
Thomas says. “ Law denotes a 
kind of plan directing acts toward 
an end.” We live with millions of 
other people in nearly continuous 
activity of one kind or another, and 
together we form a dynamic social 
movement. Insofar then as law con- 
trols this movement, it influences 
us. 

Jacques Maritain, who has 
thought so deeply and so devotedly 
about all this, in a recent letter to 
the writer said. “. . . justice, and 
equity, are the very soul of the law, 
and the essentials of its living force 

as the sense of justice is in so- 
ciety the vivifying element by vir- 
tue of which the law is readily re- 
spected and obeyed by citizens.” 

















Catholic Lenten Reading - 1959 


“Be diligent in reading—" ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


“To know God and glorify Him, to know his duties and 
obey the law, to understand his various obligations, and 
catch some of the fundamental spirit of living, man must 
use his intellect. 


“The cultured person has a wide-open mind with many 
interests and a spirit that delights in nobler things. . . . 


“He is interested in truth and likes to keep on learning 
. . « he reads weightier and meatier literature, reads for 


insight into the human heart, for expansion of mind, and 
for renewal of guiding values. 


“Books no less than groceries are his staff of life... . 
“Since the cultured intelligence is interested in spiritual goods, it is normal that intellectual life 


be highly compatible with holiness of life... .’ 


APPROACH TO PRAYER 

by Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 

Spiritual insight, sound theology and keen 
awareness of modern problems mark this ex- 
cellent Lenten fare. The latest work of the 
popular author of We Sing While There’s 
Voice Left, Approach to Penance and We 
Die Standing Up is the March-April choice 
of Spiritual Book Associates. 


Sheed G Ward. $2.50 


BIRD OF FIRE 

by Helen C. White 

A delightful story of St. Francis of Assisi 
which gives new understanding of the human 
side of the saint as well as the depths of his 
spirituality. A selection of the Catholic Book 


Club. Macmillan. $3.95 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 

by E. E. Y. Hales 

A sympathetic, objective and competent 
analysis of the contributions of the Church 
from 1789 up to the present time by the 
capable author of Pio Nono. 


Hanover House. $4.50 


THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
by Criségono De Jesus, O.C.D. 
Admirable biography of the great saint 

who was also a mystic and Doctor of the 

Church. This prize-winning account, by an 

eminent Spanish scholar and theologian, is a 

treasury of details, references and facts. 


Harper. $6.00 


BERNARD WUELLNER, S.J. 
A Christian Philosophy of Life 


THE GOSPEL STORY 

by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 

Unusual presentation of the life of Christ 
as told by the four Evangelists and given here 
in a continuous narrative. The two expert 
writers and collaborators have produced a 
unique book for schools, study groups and 
all readers seeking to understand the Gospels 


more fully. Sheed & Ward. $4.50 


LIFE OF CHRIST 

by Andrés Fernandez, S.J. 

Superb presentation of the Gospel narra- 
tive, spirit of the times and Biblical back- 
ground by the noted European authority, 
former professor and Rector of the famous 


Pontifical Biblical Institute. Beautiful format, 


illustrations and maps. Newman. $12.50 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

by Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen 

A distinctive life of Christ based upon 
years of study and meditation, which gives 
special emphasis to the modern applications 
of Our Lord's teachings. The noted priest- 
teacher - philosopher - lecturer illuminates a 
reverently-told story with his special gifts of 
understanding and clarity. 

McGraw-Hill. $6.50 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO THE BIBLE 

by Celestin Charlier, O.S.B. 

Excellent source of help for readers seek- 
ing basic information about the Bible pre- 
sented in clear, cogent and non-academic 
style. Newman. $4.00 

















THE LORD’S PRAYER 

by Romano Guardini 

The inspiring meditations and thoughts 
of a first-rank theologian and writer make 
the present volume a perfect selection for 
Lenten reading Pantheon. $3.00 


THE LORD OF HISTORY 

by Jean Daniélou 

Memorable and profound study of the sig- 
nificance of the life of Christ in relation to 
the confusion of the present-day world and 
its problems. Regnery. $5.00 


MAN OF GOOD ZEAL 

by John Beahn 

A timely and absorbing story about the 
fascinating Saint Francis de Sales, whose In- 
troduction to the Devout Life continues to 
inspire millions. Newman. $3.75 


ONCE TO SINAI 

by H. M. S. Prescott 

Rare combination of historical tale, spir- 
itual biography and character study plus 
travel adventures of a fifteenth-century Do- 
minican friar and his pilgrimages to the 
Middle East and Jerusalem. 


Macmillan. $5.00 


A POET BEFORE THE CROSS 

by Paul Claudel 

trans. by Wallace Fowlie 

A provocative and unusual series of medi- 
tations by the renowned French poet-author- 
ambassador who reveals here the heart of his 
life’s work. Regnery. $6.50 


THE RISEN CHRIST 

by Caryll Houselander 

Profoundly moving meditations on the 
sufferings of Christ and their message of hope 
for suffering humanity. Intimate knowledge 
of suffering, a childlike candor and simplicity 
plus the mind of a poet combine in reveal- 
ing the author's inner life of “spun steel.” 


Sheed & Ward. $2.75 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES, Vol. III 

ed. by Philip Coraman, S.J. 

Brief but absorbing studies of the favorite 
saints of famous authors — including Arnold 
Lunn, Anne Fremantle, Alice Curtayne, 
James Brodrick and Walter Starkie. 


Kenedy. $3.50 


MY LAST BOOK 

by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

Inspiring meditations and judicious mus- 
ings from the late Paulist priest who was so 
well-known as author, orator and crusader 
for the Church. Father Gillis’ writings pro- 
vide a well-spring of profound spiritusiity, 
faith in God, love of country and extraordi- 
nary sense of modern dilemmas. 


Kenedy. $3.95 


ST. BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS 
by Msgr. Francis Trochu 


Highly recommended study of the life of 
the popular Saint. Based upon thorough re- 
search and competent scholarship, the author 
gives innumerable facts and details of the 
life and hardships endured by St. Bernadette. 


Pantheon. $4.95 


ST. CATHERINE LABOURE AND THE 
APPARITIONS OF OUR LADY 

by Omer Englebert 

trans. by Alastair Guinan 

“Penetrating study of the life and per- 
sonality of the saint to whom the Blessed 
Virgin appeared.” Particular attention is 
given to the meaning of the devotion to Our 
Lady of the Miraculous Medal and the vi- 
sions, conversions, and miracles attributed to 


her. Kenedy. $3.95 


A KINGDOM AND A CROSS: 
St. Alphonsus Liguori 
by Helene Magaret 


This noteworthy and absorbing biography 
of St. Alphonsus gives a composite picture of 
the Redemptorist priest, writer and Bishop, 
reflecting not only his many achievements, 
but the interior values by which he lived and 
influenced so many others. 


Bruce. $3.75 


THE YANKEE PAUL: 
Isaac Thomas Hecker, C.S.P. 
by Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. 


The first volume of a definitive life of the 
famous founder of the Paulist Fathers. An 
engrossing, vital study based upon thorough 
scholarship, this study of the zealous, gifted 
priest and mystic dedicated to converting 
America, reveals not only the unusual talents 
and spirituality of Father Hecker, but brings 
new meaning to the role of the Church in 
the United States at that time. 


Bruce. $6.95 
































. . . Catholicism and the Cath- 
olic way of life emerge in the 
hands of contemporary Catholic 
writers as almost totally grim and 
forbidding.” 


The Catholic Novelist 


in the Uj. S. A. 


by 


Stephen P. Ryan 


Nor too many years ago there was 


talk about the “great American 
novel”; professional critics and 
others who should have known bet- 
ter were numbered among the 
throng naively waiting for the 
emergence of the novelist who 
would accomplish the impossible 
Would he come from the prairies? 
the swamplands of the South? the 
teeming slums of a great city? or, 
as many confidently expected, from 
Harvard Yard? Time, of course, has 
proved several things: there will 
never be one great American novel, 
for that is simply not in the nature 
of things; and (this took a rather 
long time to sink in) there had al- 
ready been some great novels writ- 
ten by Americans, written indeed 
long before the watchers on the 
ramparts took their stations and 
anxiously scanned the skies for 
their literary colossus to swoop 
down from the heavens. One has 
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but to think of The Scarlet Letter, 
Moby Dick, The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, two or three of the best of 
Henry James, and several by Faulk- 
ner to realize that major novelists 
and great novels have been and are 
among us. 


May one now be permitted to ask 
another question, this time, one 
thinks, a rather valid question in- 
deed? Where are the important 
(note, I did not ask for greatness 
though there is no reason why we 
should not have that as well) Cath- 
olic novels in the United States? 
The only possible answer is that 
there are none. There are Catholic 
novelists; but that is something else 
again, and there are two or three 
men, reared in the Faith, who aban- 
doned it in their youth, who have 
attained near major status in the 
history of American fiction: F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, and Ernest Hem- 
ingway, for example. But neither 
would, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be susceptible to inclusion 
in the list of authors with a Cath- 
olic orientation, if we except cer- 
tain sections of Hemingway’s The 
Old Man and the Sea. 


Carneuc novelists who have made 
their appearance on the American 
scene in the past twenty years have, 
in some instances, not been lacking 
in talent; but it has been a talent 
never fully realized, too frequently 
a talent dissipated in concern for 
negative values. It is a source of 
amazement and concern to this ob- 
server that Catholicism and_ the 
Catholic way of life emerge in the 
hands of contemporary Catholic 
writers as almost totally grim and 
forbidding. God spare us a return 
to the sweetness and light, the sac- 
charine slop, which passed for Cath- 
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olic fiction thirty or forty years ago; 
but why is it that none of today’s 
novelists of talent succeeds in cap- 
turing the essentially joyous, tri- 
umphant quality of Catholicism? In 
the teachings of Christ Himself, is 
there not much more about lifting 
up our hearts than about despair? 

The presence of sin, man’s sense 
of failure, the bitterness of the frus- 
trated “good man” in a hostile so- 
ciety, the pettiness of those in au- 
thority, the “surface” Catholicism 
of the run of the mill—all this has 
been done, sometimes done well, by 
the American Catholic writer of fic- 
tion; but not nearly so well as in 
the hands of skilled European prac- 
titioners of the art like Greene, 
Waugh, Mauriac, and Bernanos. 
Would it not seem: in order now for 
some of our younger men to explore 
the possibilities inherent in certain 
posilive factors which make Cath- 
olic life and the Catholic position 
in this country increasingly chal- 
lenging? 


wens we proceed further, let us 
glance briefly at what has been done 
during the past twenty years or so. 
To this writer, it seems that the 
most severe blow suffered by Cath- 
olic fiction in the United States was 
Harry Sylvester’s unhappy decision 
to leave the Church. In him, we had 
a novelist of potential greatness. 
With an uncanny eye for the con- 
temporary Catholic scene, he cap- 
tured successfully the way we Cath- 





Why not the hope and triumph of Cath- 
olicism as the theme instead of the vipers 
of Mauriac, the whisky priests of Greene or 
the clerical nonentities of Bernanos? Stephen 
Ryan was a visiting lecturer on American 
literature last fall at University College in 
Dublin. Since then he has returned to the 
South to become dean of the graduate school 
at Xavier University in New Orleans. 
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olics talk and act; he was almost 
painfully aware of our deficiencies, 
our failures in reconciling the 
Church’s teachings and the practi- 
cal application of those teachings; 
and he was keenly aware of the re- 
sponsibilities of educated Catholics, 
particularly in the realm of social 
justice. 

Far more accurately than James 
T. Farrell, for example, did he por- 
tray the dominant Irish-American 
element in the Church’s life; and, 
on the whole, the criticism of his 
earlier novels was fairly and reason- 
ably stated. But the note of bitter- 
ness, of a certain acid refusal to 
conform, was already apparent in 
those early works, even in Moon 
Gaffney, which came close to being 
a really first-class novel; and the 
handwriting was on the wall. That 
he would eventually sever his con- 
nections with the faith of his fa- 
thers might well have been antici- 
pated, should he fail, as he did fail, 
to take a more positive view of the 
future of Catholicism in the United 
States. 


U neuastionanty, the man most 
capable of writing a Catholic novel 
of absolutely first rank now practic- 
ing the craft of fiction is J. F. 
Powers. His work to date, of course, 
has been within the framework of 
the short story; but rumors persist 
that he is even now writing his first 
novel. If this be true, we can ex- 
pect a work of mature artistry, for 
he is a consummate craftsman, a 
perfectionist who is incapable of 
writing badly. But will his novel be 
a Catholic novel, in the broadest and 
best sense of the term? Not, one 
thinks, if he persists in laboring cer- 
tain themes which have dominated 
his shorter pieces. 


His first collection, Prince of 
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Darkness (Doubleday: Image, 1958) 
had about it a certain freshness 
which combined with his meticu- 
lous style to create a literary sensa- 
tion. But the second collection 
failed rather badly for the simple 
reason that Powers did little more 
than write variations on a previ- 
ously successful theme or themes. 
The negative note will, one believes, 
destroy him as a creative artist; 
unless he broadens his base con- 
siderably and changes his tactics, 
he will fail to realize his potential. 
The red-faced, money-grabbing 
monsignor; the straw-hatted, golf- 
playing young curate; the domi 
neering housekeeper; the frustrated 
parochial spinster; the “go-getter” 
professional Catholic layman; and 
the despairing, hopelessly pallid 
nun—these are all recognizable 
Powers types; and all have been 
pretty well worked to the limit by 
him. Can we expect a change in 
situation and personnel in the forth- 
coming novel? A consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 


Wirn Sylvester’s defection and 
Powers’ rooted adherence to a for- 
mula, what have we left? Paul 
Horgan? Possibly, but again his is 
a potential never completely real- 
ized. Flannery O’Connor? She is 
another perfectionist certainly, but 
her work hardly falls within the 
scope of Catholic fiction, not yet at 
least. There are a number of merely 
competent Catholic writers of fic- 
tion, and far too many who are 
something less than competent. The 
future, the immediate future, looks 
far from promising. 

One might expect that major tal- 
ent may well be forthcoming from 
our Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities; but a perusal of recent issues 
of collegiate literary magazines 
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leads to no particular belief that 
this source will provide anything 
outstanding. The impression re- 
ceived from a survey of contempo- 
rary writing by Catholic collegians 
is that all the budding poets are at- 
tempting pallid imitations of Dylan 
Thomas or T. S. Eliot; that the 
short story writers are doing their 
damndest to break into the New 
Yorker with most of the pieces 
forced into the rather slick formula 
acceptable to that particular period- 
ical: a formula which, at its best, 
produces some of the really good 
Frank O’Connor; but, at the worst, 
produces something literary only by 
courtesy. If our young Catholic 
writers are not following the con- 
temporary trends, they are doing 
what is probably much worse: writ- 
ing “goody-goody” stuff replete 
with young ladies giving up mar- 
riage for the convent, with death- 
bed conversions, and with good 
guys rewarded all over the place 
while bad guys get just what is well 
known to be the ultimate fate of all 
bad guys. 


Tue opportunity for the Catholic 
novelist has never been greater. The 
wealth of contemporary material is 
almost inexhaustible. One thinks of 


the manifold opportunities sug- 
gested by the various Catholic Ac- 
tion movements, for example; and 
of the role being played by Cath- 
olics, clerical and lay, in the strug- 
gle for social justice. Why not a 
serious novel based on the heroic 
struggle of the Church for racial 
justice, to name but one possibility? 
A fine novel could be written using 
the liturgical revival within the 
Church as central theme. And why 
has no one attempted a novel using 
life in a Catholic college as back- 
ground? The struggles of Church 
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leaders against political corruption 
and fraud; the fight for the rights 
of the workingman; the Church’s 
stand against certain rather obvious 
breakdowns in modern American 
society—all should be grist for the 
prospective novelist’s mill. And 
why has a really good novel never 
been done about life in a seminary 

a novel like one which recently 
appeared in England: Benedict 
Kiely’s There Was an Ancient 
House — fascinatingly written and 
with a broad general appeal to the 
non-Catholic as well as the Catholic 
reader. 


Narvnay, the young Catholic 
writer need not confine himself to 
themes or backgrounds which are 
peculiarly Catholic in the more 
limited sense of that word. Fiction 
which deserves the name Catholic 
has been written most successfully, 
both here and in England, by au- 
thors who are not members of the 
Church: the American Willa 
Cather, for example; and, in Eng- 
land, C. S. Lewis, Miss H. M. F. 
Prescott, and Charles Williams. 
In his recent study, Man in Mod- 
ern Fiction (Random House, 1958), 
the contemporary American critic 
Edmund Fuller points out that the 
decline in fiction really began some 
seventy-five years ago when, for the 
first time, novelists seriously aban- 
doned the basic teachings of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition: a belief 
in God; the acceptance of the role of 
original sin; the essential dignity 
of man as created in the image and 
likeness of God; and the belief in 
eternal rewards and punishments. 
The Catholic author is, or should 
be, in that great tradition—in fact 
he is the direct heir of it. What a 
tremendous challenge! Merely to 
restore sanity and a sense of bal- 
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ance to the modern novel is of major 
significance. If we cannot accept 
the strange, twisted world of a Jack 
Kerouac, or a Nelson Algren, or a 
Saul Bellow, does not the creatively 
inclined Catholic, in a very real 
sense, have a responsibility to cor- 
rect false impressions, to inject a 
note of hope into the prevailing 
novelistic view of life? 


I. conflict is a sine qua non of 


great literature, and most critics 
think it is, the Catholic novelist 


again is presented with fantastic 
opportunities. A protagonist set 
against the society around him; or 
beset by internal conflicts which 
stem from his rebellion against that 
part of him which cries conformity 
to accepted patterns—of this can 
and should come novels of the very 
first rank, 

One would hope that this Cath- 
olic novelist of, let us pray, the not 
too distant future will not feel 
tempted to adhere too closely to the 
line of Greene, Mauriac, and Ber- 
nanos; for this is, to return to con- 
tentions stated earlier, a line which 
has been rather too well explored 
and has now seemingly run_ its 
course. While assiduously avoiding 
the temptation to write pretty little 
moral treatises, our new novelist 
should strike out in the direction of 
emphasis on the heroic, the tri- 
umphant, the soul-satisfying. The 
artistically perfect, but dreadfully 
one-sided, line of descent which in- 
cludes the boy Pinky of Brighton 
Rock, the whisky priests, the Major 
Scobies, the pathetic clerical nonen- 
tities of Bernanos and Greene - 
surely it can be abandoned for a 
time. It is difficult to be a Catholic, 
a good one that is; and any think- 
ing Catholic knows it; but is it as 
difficult, as frustrating, as some of 
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our present-day Catholic novelists 
make it out to be? Are there not 
great satisfactions to be found in 
suffering, in sacrifice, in struggle 
for the attainment of spiritual per- 
fection? Surely we cannot remain 
Catholics and believe otherwise. 

Catholic realism as practiced by 
the better-known Catholic novelists 
is a one-sided realism at best. The 
positive virtues of Catholics in an 
often hostile environment have not 
been sufficiently brought forward. 
Are we really the gloom-ridden, 
scrupulous, indecisive lot our au- 
thors have made us out to be? One 
feels that we are not, on the whole; 
the unhappy, the frustrated among 
us are many, certainly, but they are 
not all of us. 


T ns, then, is a plea for a new 
school of Catholic writers, particu- 
larly in the field of the novel. With 
a Catholic population now, we are 
told, in excess of thirty-six million 
in the United States, is it too much 
to hope for better things for the 
future? If we add to the previously 
quoted figure, the growing influ- 
ence of Catholicism on American 
life, we find ourselves in a genu- 


inely commanding position. Here 
again, the question of responsi- 
bility plays an important role. 


The average American is looking 
for certain answers; he is not get- 
ting those answers from the Ameri- 
‘an novelist; and we, who have the 
answers, will find a great and re- 
ceptive audience for Catholic fic- 
tion. Without pious preachings, 
without, indeed, any obviously in- 
trusive Catholic atmosphere’ or 
Catholic setting, the Catholic novel- 
ist merely by setting forth the great 
struggles which are part of life it- 
self can exert a magnificently bene- 
ficent influence. 











PREMONITION 


Men are getting tired of being 
told that they are only somewhat 
higher forms of animal life; they 
are rebelling against the idea that 
they are absolutely free agents re- 
sponsible to no authority; they are 
seeing through the shams and use- 
lessness of a sensate and materialis- 
tic culture. We have something to 
give them and that something is a 
promise, a note of hope, an ideal 
toward which to strive, and an as- 
surance of a final reward. 


Bor let us not hope to accomplish 
this through continued groanings 
and mutterings about what is wrong 
with the world. We cannot hope 
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to do this by repeated and unreal- 
istic emphasis on what is wrong 
with the Church and churchmen 
If this all sounds a little like the 
overly sunny optimism of the late 
Mr. Robert Browning, so be it. Of 
course, all’s not right with the 
world; but God is in His Heaven; 
the reading of certain well-known 
Catholic novelists would never lead 
you to suspect so, however. Maybe 
an author who has that important 
(possibly great) American Catholic 
novel tucked under his arm, or his 
wings, is already descending from 
the heavens upon us. Perhaps we 
should rush out to the ramparts and 
watch for him. 


Premonition 


(after Rainer Maria Rilke) 


by KELLY JANES 


/ AM a flag alert in every dimension. 
I feel beforehand the unrisen wind’s 


tension. 


Mine is the future. Underneath is 


the present, 


Doors closing gently, chimneys piping 


no sound, 


Windows not rattling, dust flat dead 
on the ground. 


It is now the storm moves me, makes me 
mad like the sea, 

Fills out my folds, then shrinks them 
down to mere me, 

Tears me loose from my staff. I am 
quite alone 

In the vast storm. 














Jew Haters? 


Spiritually we are Semites 


by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 


t 

N the floor of the United Nations, 
a speaker recently protested against 
Israel’s policy of imposing disabili- 
ties on all non-Jews. In Jerusalem 
the Latin Rite Patriarch has com- 
plained of official discrimination 
against Christians. In New York the 
non-Zionist Jewish Newsletter criti- 
cizes a Zionist appeal for a boycott 
against more than thirty American 
business firms accused of being un- 
friendly to Israel; insists that Jews 
should not boycott American firms 
in the interest of a foreign nation; 
and reports that pressure applied 
by large Jewish fraternal and reli- 
gious organizations “already 
caused much resentment and fric- 
tion between American Jews and 
their non-Jewish neighbors.” 


has 


Tue appearance of these new 
sources of antagonism will shock 
people who have been hopefully and 
not unsuccessfully laboring to estab- 
lish good feeling and co-operation 
between Jews and non-Jews. They 
will be tempted to conclude that the 
effort to establish a reasonable de- 
gree of mutual understanding is 
hopeless. They will conclude, “East 
is East and West is West.” 

But before yielding to this pessi- 
mistic foreboding it would be wise 
to recall the vastly improved rela- 


tions between Jew and non-Jew 


since the ending of persecution suf- 
fered by the Jews through the cen- 
turies. Their era of liberation be- 
gan less than two long lifetimes ago. 
The Constitution of the United 
States gave them complete equality; 
a little later they were “emanci- 
pated” in France; then a series of 
concessions, completed in 1870, 
granted them full political liberty 
in England. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century, except in Russia 
which contained about half the 
Jews in the world—they were fairly 
free almost everywhere. 


y 
Tue political emancipation of the 
Jews was accompanied by a notable 
movement on the part of many of 
them toward the faith originally 
preached by Our Lord and His Jew- 
ish apostles. Writers have drawn 
attention to the interesting fact that 
this Jewish trend coincided in time 
with the Oxford Movement which 
sought to bring the Church of Eng- 
land back to the Catholic doctrines 
preached by those same apostles. 
Curiously enough, in 1847, the 
very year in which Cardinal New- 
man opened the London Oratory, 
Father Theodore Ratisbonne se- 
cured approval from the Holy See 
for the Institute of Notre Dame de 
Sion, founded in Strasbourg to 
work among the Jews. In one of its 
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early years the Institute recorded 
the baptism of forty-nine converts; 
its chapel in Paris became the cen- 
ter of the Archconfraternity of 
Prayer for the Conversion of Israel, 
which enrolled tens of thousands 
of members; and today the Insti- 
tute has important foundations in 
both Europe and America. 


Tue average reader will be aston- 
ished at the list of Jewish converts 
brought into the Church during the 
nineteenth century and at the 
names of many distinguished per- 
sons on that list, some of them holy 
enough to be regarded as promising 
subjects for canonization. We find 
there the brothers, Father Theodore 
and Father Alphonse Ratisbonne; 
several members of the Mendels- 
sohn family; Rabbi Drach (later Li- 
brarian of the Propaganda) and his 
children; two priests of Lyons, 
twin brothers Joseph and Augustine 
Lémann, who persuaded practically 
every bishop attending the Vatican 
Council to favor a friendly message 
to the children of Israel, inviting 
them to become Catholics—a proj- 
ect frustrated by the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War; and an 
Alsatian rabbi’s son, (the now Ven- 
erable) Jacob Libermann, ordained 
a priest in 1841, founder of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost which 
has built up a splendid record in 
the mission field. 


Desrrre the happier conditions 
that prevailed in the nineteenth 
century, scars of old wounds re- 
mained on the souls of both Jews 
and non-Jews. For example, the 
English-born Benjamin Disraeli 
(baptized a Christian when he was 
fourteen at the behest of his lax 
Jewish father), although successful 
enough to become the foremost 
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statesman of his day and to bring 
about the coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria as Empress of India, suffered 
acutely because he was never ac- 
cepted as “truly English.” 

And a generation later, Hilaire 
Belloc classified the Jews in Eng- 
land as citizens of a Jewish nation 
who could never amalgamate with 
the English. 


I, the present century progress to- 
ward harmony suffered two serious 
setbacks. The first of these, the dip- 
Jomatic rupture between the French 
government and the Holy See in 
1905, can be traced to Catholic anti- 
Semitism. For, although the Church 
in France did not actually throw its 
weight against the unfortunate Al- 
fred Dreyfus, yet, as Father Joseph 
N. Moody points out in his nicely 
balanced discussion of the affair 
(The Bridge, Il, 160), the over- 
whelming majority of Catholics and 
the majority of the Catholic press 
were anti-Dreyfusard, and, even 
when the moral issues became clear, 
the leaders of the Church failed to 
speak out. He comments, “The Af- 
fair reminds Catholics that anti- 
Semitism is a betrayal of the very 
heart of their faith, and that it is at 
the same time a real and concrete 
danger to the Church.” 

The other setback occurred in 
Germany where the Nazi govern- 
ment, after having rendered the 
Catholic Party helpless, undertook 





Today there are occasional signs of frie- 
tion between American Jews and non-Jews, 
but, before giving way to pessimism, we must 
note how anti-Semitism is lessening. Father 
McSorley here tells some interesting facts 
about the apostolate to the Jews. A former 
superior-general of the Paulist Fathers and 
author of An Outline History of the Church 
by Centuries (Herder, 1954), Father McSor- 
ley has also written a number of works on 
the spiritual life. 
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despite the disapproval of the 
Holy See—to destroy the Jews, dis- 
playing a ferocity that recalled the 
days of Nero and will affect genera- 
tions still unborn. Strangely, the 
professed Jew-hater who divides 
humanity into Jews and non-Jews, 
appears to forget that this division 
puts him in a group which is re- 
sponsible for the most terrible 
crimes known to history. 


W nen we come to consider these 
professed Jew-haters, it might seem 
that none of them could be a Cath- 
olic; and indeed so far as the pro- 
fessed hater is concerned, that is 
probably true. Writing in the Ave 
Maria, the Passionist, Father Victor 
Donovan, declared that although he 
had once thought it “fantastic and 
beyond belief” that any Catholic 
should be anti-Semitic, he had been 
forced to change his mind; and he 
felt obliged to warn Catholics that 
they should be “beyond the reach 
of the least suspicion of anti-Semit- 
ism”. 

Other preachers and writers have 
issued the same admonition, Father 
Lord, S.J., in his pamphlet, “Dare 
We Hate the Jews?” warned: “I am 
afraid of what this hatred of Jews 
will do to us Christians more than 
afraid of what it will do to the 
Jews.” And in a nationwide broad- 
cast, Father Gillis, after having re- 
futed several accusations against 
the Jews, made this pointed appeal: 
“The Jew is not blameless or guilt- 
less, but let the Christian that is 
without sin cast the first stone at 
him.” 


I, this matter the Holy See has 
given us specific instructions. In 
1938 Pius XI coined a phrase which 
has become a sort of permanent 
password by saying to a group of 
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pilgrims, “Anti-Semitism is inad- 
missible. Spiritually we are Sem- 
ites.” Unexpected, but on second 
thought enlightening, the Pope’s 
words suggest that an anti-Semitic 
Catholic would be just about as rea- 
sonable as an anti-Christian Protes- 
tant. If we think over what the Holy 
Father said, perhaps we may enroll 
among those ambassadors of good 
will who join with the Jesuit 
weekly, America, in promoting pub- 
licity for Edna Ferber’s happy defi- 
nition: “Jews are wonderful and 
terrible and good and bad and bril- 
liant and stupid and evil and spir- 
itual and vulgar and cultured and 
rich and poor and beautiful and 
ugly and gifted and commonplace. 
Jews, in short, are people.” 

In addition to definite instruction, 
Pope Pius XII gave us good exam- 
ple. The impression made upon the 
Jews in Rome by the Pope’s kind- 
ness during the Nazi persecution is 
reflected in the tribute paid to him 
in Before the Dawn (Sheed and 
Ward, 1954), written by Eugenio 
Zolli, Chief Rabbi of Rome, who 
became a Catholic in 1945. When a 
Jewish Committee from America 
visited Pius XII to thank him for 
the aid he had given to persecuted 
Jews in World War II, they received 
an exceptionally cordial welcome. 
The same Pontiff also made the 
rather startling decision to approve 
a verbal change in the liturgy of 
Good Friday in order to correct the 
impression that Catholics do not 
pray for Jews as for other groups. 


W.. all know that the Christian 
ideal not only forbids us to hate 
our neighbors, but also imposes 


upon us the obligation of inviting 
them to partake of our good things. 
This has always been the Church’s 
interpretation of Our Lord’s com- 
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mand: “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” So we must face the 
challenging question: “Are you 
sharing your precious spiritual 
heritage with the Jews?” The hon- 
est answer is: “Many of us, but not 
all.” 

A surprisingly large number of 
Catholics are wholeheartedly en- 
gaged in helping the Jews to regain 
their lost inheritance. To identify 
these apostolic individuals is diffi- 
cult; but organizations are easier to 
find. Oldest and most widely ex- 
tended is the Institute of Notre 
Dame de Sion (already mentioned) 
which has been active on this side 
of the Atlantic since the early years 
of the present century and now has 
foundations in Canada, the United 
States, Brazil and Costa Rica. The 
Ratisbonne Center plays a conspicu- 
ous role in the religious life of 
Montreal, publishing a vastly inter- 
esting monthly bulletin, La Salut 
d’Israel. It also conducts lecture 
courses, inquiry classes, forums, 
entertainments; and, in Holy Week, 
a pageant shows Holy Thursday to 
be the completion of the Passover 
ritual so familiar to Jews. At Notre 
Dame de Sion in Kansas City is the 
secretariat of the Archconfraternity 
of Prayer for Israel, which has a 
membership including almost one 
hundred and fifty bishops, some 
four thousand priests and more 
than fifty thousand of the laity. 
News of the apostolate to the Jews 
is broadcast in the A.P.I. Bulletin. 


Ax extraordinary step was the 
founding of an organization to pro- 
mote the cause of the beatification 
of Edith Stein, the brilliant young 
Jewess, attached to the faculty of a 
German University, who became a 
Catholic, entered Carmel and dedi- 
sated her life in expiation for the 
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sins of the world and as an offering 
for the conversion of the Jews. In 
1942 she was carried away from 
the Carmelite convent and put to 
death in the gas-chamber of a Nazi 
concentration camp. The Edith 
Stein Guild of New York, under the 
direction of the Passionist, Father 
Thomas Berry, is governed by a 
board of some twenty persons, al- 
most equally divided between Jew- 
ish converts and “Gentile” Catho- 
lies. 

In addition to praying for her 
beatification, the Guild aims to im- 
prove relations between Jews and 
non-Jews, striving to make Jewish 
converts feel at home in their new 
faith and to discover native Cath- 
olics who are deeply interested in 
the Jews. Their activities are re- 
flected in their bimonthly News- 
letter. 


Busses the organizations just 
named, there are individuals who 
merit special mention. To Father 
John Oesterreicher goes the credit 
of many busy years spent in lectur- 
ing and writing, in establishing the 
Institute of Judaeo-Christian Stud- 
ies at Seton Hall University and in 
editing its scholarly yearbook, The 
Bridge (Pantheon). Conspicuous 
among the convert clergy is the Re- 
demptorist, Father Arthur Klyber, 
outstanding for length of service 
and tireless zeal in writing, lectur- 
ing and distributing literature. The 
convert layman, David Goldstein, 
was described by Archbishop Cush- 
ing, who preached his _ funeral 
eulogy, as a man of formidable 
learning, indefatigable zeal, match- 
less courage and devoted dedication 
to the service of the Church; and 
Father John B. Sheerin has called 
him “a modern St. Paul.” Rosalie 
Levy has done much by drawing at- 
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tention to the impressive list of con- 
verts from Judaism and to the 
variety of motives which have led 
them into the Church. Karl Stern 
should be named too, partly be- 
cause of his conspicuous position as 
a practicing psychiatrist, and also 
because of his report that the last 
lingering obstacle to his conversion 
vanished when he realized the signi- 
ficance of the contrast between the 
“tribalism” characteristic of Nazis 
and Jews, and the Church’s cher- 
ished vocation to be mother and 
teacher to every human being. 


Tar converts rank high in the 
apostolate to the Jews is not sur- 
prising, but “cradle” Catholics, too, 
have been far from idle. We learn, 
for example: that the Catholic 
members of the interfaith group in 
a country town escorted their Jew- 
ish and Protestant fellow members, 
first to a famous cardiac hospital 
staffed by nuns, and then to a re- 
treat house where all attended an 
illustrated talk on the Mass, given 
by two priests, and followed by a 
question and answer period; that 
for several successive years, in a 
Catholic retreat house, a priest has 
conducted a day of recollection for 
the students of a Jewish secondary 
school; that a Newman Club chap- 
lain described as superb the co-op- 
eration given to him by the authori- 
ties at Brandeis University, an 
institution founded and sponsored 
by the American Jewish commu- 
nity; that Monsignor Cioffi, pastor 
of a large Brooklyn parish, made 
his church hall the meeting place 
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of a Catholic Center for Jews, giv- 
ing appropriate publicity to the 
work of the Center as part of the 
official diocesan apostolate. 


Tuese “episodes” are concerned 
with the apostolate to the Jews in 
the United States. Looking beyond 
our own boundaries we find a most 
encouraging omen in the recent re- 
port that delegates from three con- 
tinents have met in the Netherlands 
to plan the setting up of a perma- 
nent international center for the 
study of Christian-Jewish relations. 
With the approval of the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, the first session 
was arranged by the president of his 
minor seminary, who is chairman 
of the Council of Israel, a Catholic 
organization; and among the con- 
ferees were a Benedictine abbot 
from Jerusalem, a delegate of the 
Dutch hierarchy, and, from Amer- 
ica, Father Oesterreicher. 

This is stirring news. Presum- 
ably it implies the establishing of 
a center in the United States which 
will gather, co-ordinate and publish 
reports of the apostolate to the 
Jews on this side of the Atlantic. 
For the first time, then, we shall be 
aware of widespread activities now 
being carried on by bishops, priests, 
religious communities, seminarians, 
lay groups and individuals. A full 
account of what is being done may 
stimulate surprise, enthusiasm, 
even shame—with consequent reso- 
lution to participate in the aposto- 
late in one fashion or another. This 
would seem to be in accord with the 
wishes of the Holy Father, 








’ 
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“Where the Soil Was Shallow” 


by Lawrence H. Klibbe 


A great novel about Spanish youth caught in the 
vortex of the twentieth century 


Tue recent publication in_ this 
country of another and earlier novel 
of José Maria Gironella has not re- 
ceived the critical and popular at- 
tention of The Cypresses Believe in 
God (Knopf, 1955), his monumental 
effort to present a protrait of Spain 
during the period of the ill-fated 
Republic. Yet both books do credit 
to this young Spaniard who now 
stands among the most promising 
novelists of his native land. Both 
books also reveal the frequently ne- 
glected progress and development 
of Spanish literature since 1936, a 
date that some insist ended the cre- 
ative importance of Spanish arts 
and letters. 


Deserre a general lack of recogni- 
tion from the American public, 
Where the Soil Was Shallow (Reg- 
nery, 1957) won the coveted Premio 
Nadal in 1946 for Gironella and 
brought him into the literary lime- 
light. Bestowed annually on the 
best novel submitted to an impar- 
tial committee, the Nadal Prize, 
equivalent to the French Prix Gon- 


court, has served since its inception 
in 1944 to indicate first-rank novel- 
istic 


talents among new writers. 
Several Spanish critics consider 


that Un hombre (the story’s original 
title) is a finer work artistically than 
Gironella’s other best-selling vol- 
ume. 


] wwrcatep by the reference to Saint 
Mark’s parable in the English trans- 
lation, the underlying spiritual ques- 
tion of Where the Soil Was Shal- 
low is traced by recounting the 
rather detailed biography of one 
man, Miguel Serra, up to the age of 
thirty-three. At the same time, 
Gironella has endeavored to epito- 
mize the problems of youth caught 
in the vortex of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Bewildered and anxious about 
their future, the young men of Gi- 
ronella’s era seek for some faith in 
themselves and in their country but 
find it difficult to attain because of 
the calamitous historical events for 
Spain since the turn of the century. 
Miguel Serra is, consequently, a 
character, individual and general. 
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At first, the reader feels an in- 
tense sympathy for Miguel, a very 
sensitive and intelligent youngster, 
who develops into a lonely and in- 
trospective adolescent because of 
the lack of family life. During an 
unsuccessful trip to Gerona with his 
French mother to uncover roots in 
the province his late Spanish father 
abandoned for Paris prior to Mi- 
guel’s birth, the boy decides to enter 
a Jesuit seminary to solve his re- 
ligious anxiety. But he does not find 
solace there because of his contra- 
dictory and rebellious nature and is 
forced to quit the novitiate on a 
minor issue of discipline. The 
Father Director, in a letter to the 
lad’s mother, analyzes Miguel keenly 
and prophetically: “Your son is a 
man destined to triumph splendidly 
or to lose himself completely. If he 
were to aspire to something con- 
crete, if he were to orient his forces, 
the gifts God has given him would 
bear fruit; if he does not, it is to 
be feared that life will carry him 
from one side to the other, so that 
though he might embark on many 
projects he will not finish any.” 


Tue shock of his seminary experi- 
ence leaves Miguel 
ented, and he begins to wander 
through Europe, consciously to 
drown his gnawing inquietude and 
unconsciously to discover a purpose 
on earth. Living in Donegal, Miguel 
is favorably impressed by the un- 
complicated, rustic Irish existence, 
but the death of his mother, to 
whom he had become very attached, 
completely upsets him; and he re- 
news his quest for the meaning of 
life in the university atmosphere, 
first of Dublin, and later, of Paris. 
Miguel’s ownership of a bookshop 
and prospective marriage appar- 
ently restore his equilibrium until 


more disori- 
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he becomes infatuated with a circus 
performer and deserts everything 
to purchase the circus and travel 
with her. 

The circus is obviously symbolic 
of Miguel’s state of mind, and the 
whirligig of color, variety, noise, 
and change of geographical setting 
reflect strikingly the hgro’s confu- 
sion and abandon. There is a bril- 
liant use of irony in the situation, 
too: Miguel feels happy for the first 
time and imagines that he “belongs” 
to this fleeting milieu of sight and 
sound; however, his individual soul 
suffers more and more as his col- 
lective personality is uplifted by 
this itinerant world of the circus. 

Over a misunderstanding with 
Jeanette, Miguel loses her and is 
left once again alone. Man, looking 
within himself where false stand- 
ards of purpose have been raised in 
fear of the truth, sees how the 
“whole groundwork cracks” and 
how he stands on the brink of an 
abyss, as Pascal writes. Baffled by 
his predicament, Miguel wavers 
dramatically between repentance 
and suicide, but the repeatedly oc- 
curring image of the dark confes- 
sional symbolizing for him eternity 
is the sign of grace that saves him 
from self-destruction. Acting on im- 
pulse as usual, he sells the circus 
and settles permanently this time in 
Spain. 


— J 
Gracmmes has indirectly, at least, 


adhered to Mauriac’s dictum that 





Several Spanish critics judge this earlier 
novel artistically superior to The Cypresses, 
now ranked as one of the century’s Catholic 
classics. Lawrence Klibbe took his doctorate 
at Syracuse University in 1954, has spent 
considerable time studying the literary situ- 
ation in Spain, especially the present Cath- 
olic revival. He is now with the department 
of modern languages at Le Moyne College 
in Syracuse, N. Y. 





GIRONELLA’S “WHERE THE SOIL WAS SHALLOW” 


“the aim of the novel is knowledge 
of the human heart.” The struggle 
of a soul, of Miguel’s soul in pur- 
suit of the eternal, with its crises, 
hesitations, drawbacks, vacillating 
attitudes of confidence and discour- 
agement, reminds one of Ignacio Al- 
vear’s anguish in The Cypresses. 

The novel is subtly bathed in a 
religious climate that is, nonethe- 
less, everpresent: the devout peas- 
ants of Spain and Ireland, the 
Gothic churches, the confessional, 
the humble wooden benches on 
which children kneel and repeat, “I 
believe in One God, Omnipotent Fa- 
ther... .” And yet this is not a 
“Catholic” novel if one wishes to 
see miracles, saints, or conversions 
portrayed; grace is only found im- 
plicitly in the symbol of the confes- 
sional so that Péguy’s statement 
must be kept in mind: “Grace is in- 
sidious, it twists and is full of sur- 
prises.” 


Dx. STANLEY Hopper has said very 
forcefully that “the religious great- 


ness of contemporary literature 
consists in the courage and skill 
with which it has undertaken its 
quest ... the quest of the Prodigal 
—which is, indeed, a narrative of 
alienation and return.” In this light, 
Miguel’s devotion to his mother is 
hardly the manifestation of an 
Oedipus complex, as one reviewer 
has asserted, but is, instead, the de- 
sire to escape his lostness, a wish 
that will broaden in manhood to the 
quest for a heavenly parent. 
Miguel’s return to Spain closes the 
circle that opened when he aban- 
doned Catalonia without finding 
any parental associations, but he is 
embarking on a more illusive and 
difficult task, the second time, be- 
cause of the fundamental dichot- 
omy splitting his soul. He has re- 
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coiled from the chasm of final es- 
trangement by rejecting suicide, 
yet he cannot bring himself to ac- 
cept God and did not repent when 
spurred by grace. Thus he retreats 
into the empty and meaningless 
depths of himself and dedicates his 
time to the famous Pascalian “di- 
vertissements.” At the end, our hero 
is frozen in total alienation as a re- 
sult of his indecision. 


Tuese suggestions do not imply 
that Gironella has penned an exist- 
entialist novel although he has un- 
doubtedly utilized some familiar 
existentialist motifs, such as the 
Kierkegaardian formula of the 
“either/or” dilemma. 

Miguel possesses one powerful 
weapon that has been wielded 
throughout the story: freedom of 
choice. The contact of his liberty 
on his fate could render to his ex- 
istence a sense of oriented direction, 
but the author’s novelistic art leaves 
him poised on the precipice. His 
days follow each other in quite 
monotonous tempo, and Gironella 
ironically concludes: “For the rest, 
he lived like a gentleman.” 

Although one characteristic of 
Gironella’s method of composition 
is to avoid invading the pages of 
his text intrusively, it seems clear 
that he does intend some message 
to the young people of Spain. Pro- 
fessor Grupp of Notre Dame reads 
this lesson into the history of 
Miguel Serra: “This way of life, 
this formation of youth, must give 
way before the demands of the new, 
more vital Spain of the post-Civil 
War period.” What appears more 
certain is that Gironella urges his 
generation to seek the truth, shun 
an aimless and driftless existence, 
and take a positive stand on the is- 
sues of life. 
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In the field of contemporary Span- 
ish literature, Where the Soil Was 
Shallow is expressive of Gironel- 
la’s reactions to the ideas and tech- 
niques of the tremendistas. Tremen- 
dismo, a literary trend since 1942, 
displays mankind enmeshed in a 
vicious web of misfortunes, misery, 
poverty, and crime, the only solu- 
tion of which is to rebel in a violent 
manner—the achieved effect being 
defined as terrible or “tremendous.” 
Murder, sexual aberrations, and do- 
mestic unhappiness play a major 
role in books such as Camilo José 
Cela’s The Hive and The Family of 
Pascual Duarte, available in Eng- 
lish translation. Miguel Serra is 
definitely not a tremendista protag- 
onist who founders in life because 
of overwhelming adverse circum- 
stances and who is the pitiful victim 
of an uncompromising destiny. 
Miguel always affirms his free will 
for better or for worse, is respon- 
sible for his actions, and accepts 
that responsibility; if he falls into 
temptation, then the fault is his 
own. There is no reliance in Giro- 
nella on the doctrines of a natural- 
istic or mechanistic determinism, 
even though the statement is made 
several times that Miguel Serra is a 
man of the twentieth century, and 
more specifically, a Spanish type of 
the present age. 

This rebuttal to tremendismo is 
likewise observed in the way Giro- 
nella handles the matter of sin. Sin- 
ful episodes are never painted in 
a lurid or objectionable manner, 
and an air of delicacy is invariably 
maintained. The author emphasizes 
the fact that Miguel realizes he is 
sinning and that God’s friendship is 
being avoided for the sake of evil. 
Gironella’s language and style join 
to give the proper aesthetic distance 
between reader and character. 
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Important as the novel is on these 
points, Where the Soil Was Shallow 
signifies an even greater effort by 
Gironella: the attempt to produce a 
religious novel in the tradition of 
Greene, Bernanos, and Mauriac. 
The Cypresses has been rightly 
termed “one of the outstanding 
Catholic novels of our days,” and 
this first book of Gironella denotes 
an early fruition of the artistic skill 
and ideals that came to full bloom 
in that epic. 

Today we are witnessing in 
Spain a nascent Catholic Liter- 
ary Revival: Carmen Laforet. and 
Martin Descalzo, also winners of the 
Nadal Prize, have published spir- 
itual novels recently; in the theater, 
Calvo Sotelo has taken a step along 
the same path; and in poetry, where 
a metaphysical, semi-mystical ten- 
dency has been evident for the past 
decade, Damaso Alonso and Carlos 
Bousono lend noteworthy contribu- 
tions to this movement. Whether 
the Spaniards will bring forth more 
writers and works to achieve inter- 
national fame equaling that of their 
European counterparts is, of course, 
a question that only the future can 
answer. Certainly Gironella has 
shown that deeply moving novels 
with religious overtones can cross 
the Pyrenees, 

Where the Soil Was Shallow is 
significant, therefore, as a revolt 
against tremendismo and as a posi- 
tive landmark in the present reli- 
gious literature of Spain: aspects of 
the work that have been unfortu- 
nately overlooked in critical judg- 
ments on the book. For those who 
enjoyed The Cypresses Believe in 
God as well as for those interested 
in current foreign literary trends, 
this novel of a master Spanish 
craftsman should provide a reward- 
ing and enjoyable experience. 








’ MACHINE GUN FEENY 


by Arthur Roth 


No one understood why Pat Feeny 
lost his temper and hit Fitzhenry a 
puck in the teeth. The whole idea 
was ridiculous because Pat was a 
slender five foot seven and Fitz a 
dour six foot one. The Slater, Fitz 
and the Knave had been drinking in 
Leahy’s and, after the blow was 
struck, they all stared in a quiet 
wonder at Feeny. Feeny glowered at 
Fitz, let a strangled sob out of him 
and ran out of the place. 

“Man alive, but that was the 
queer thing,” the Knave said, tak- 
ing advantage of the confusion to 
drain the Slater’s pint. 

“What did you say to him?” the 
Slater asked. 


Fitz rubbed his mouth with the 
back of his hand. “All I said was 
that I liked the sound of his name,” 
he replied. “ ‘Pat Feeny,’ says I, ‘I 
like the sound of your name.’ With 
that he nails me.” 

“He’s a treacherous lad,” the 
Knave commented, “though to look 
at him you'd never think it.” 

“Aye right enough, remember the 
affair at Finner?” the Slater asked. 
He lifted his empty glass and gave 
it a puzzled frown. 

“Finner?” the Knave exclaimed 
quickly. “What happened there?” 


Pe FEENY was transferred from 
the Seventeenth Infantry at Finner 
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to the Ordnance Corps as a result 
of an incident that delighted the 
whole Irish Army. It all started one 
night in the canteen. Pat was sit- 
ting at a table, drinking porter with 
his butty, Flea Fogarty, and brood- 
ing on his name. The name Pat was 
a great trial to Feeny. All his but- 
ties had curious names like the 
Digger, Star, and Dulally Tap but 
no one ever called Feeny anything 
except Pat. Not Paddy or Paud, 
Patsy or Packy or Patcheen or any 
of the other names for Patrick— 
simply Pat, a name entirely without 
distinction. “Tell me,” Feeny said 
to his companion, “how did you 
ever get the name Flea?” 

“It was years ago when I was in 
the recruit depot.” Flea drew a 
long pull out of his pint and mean- 
ingly pushed it across. Feeny sighed 
and got two more from the bar. 

“It was my mother’s fault,” Flea 
explained. “She had the notion that 
one saint wasn’t enough. When I 
was baptized, she named me Francis 
Leo and, at Confirmation, she added 
Eugene. She damn near turned me 
into the Litany of the Saints. With 
three of them looking after me, she 
thought I’d be that much holier.” 

“It didn’t seem to help any.” 

“It didn’t do a particle of good,” 
Fogarty agreed cheerfully. “She 
could have named me _ Lucifer 
Judas. Anyway, when I was in the 
recruit depot, they used to call our 
real names and the initials of our 
first names. It was always F. L. E. 
Fogarty. The lads just naturally 
ran it into Flea.” 


A GREAT mystic sadness settled on 
Feeny. Nothing like that ever hap- 
pened to him; no great event that 
could give rise to a nickname. He 
didn’t even have the sort of disposi- 
tion that might help—like Vinegar 
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O’Brien. That was the trouble. 
There wasn’t anything out of the 
ordinary about him. He was wholly 
undistinguished. 

“You know,” he lied to Flea, 
“they used to call me Paud in 
school.” 

“Is that a fact now’? Flea 
roused himself to a show of en- 
thusiasm. 

“Yes, everybody called me Paud 
at home too.” 

“By God, there you are now,” 
Flea answered, shaking his head at 
the wonder of it all. 

“I’m what you might call partial 
to the name of Paud,” Feeny said, 
as though giving the matter deep 
consideration, 

“There’s nothing wrong 
Paud,” Flea said hopefully. 

“I'd rather Paud than Pat,” 
Feeny said with the air of a man 
making a difficult choice. 

“You would now?” 

Feeny cast the die. Paud was a 
little more distinctive. “I would.” 

Fogarty leaned back in his chair. 
Cruelly he deflated the bubble of 
hope. “There’s a Paud in D Com- 
pany. We can’t have two Pauds in 
the Battalion.” 

“Why not? There’s at least half 
a dozen Matts and Johns.” 


with 


Peasary settled himself. That was 
the worst of recruits. Not quite dry 
behind the ears and they’re running 
all over you. From the impregnable 
authority of his five years in service, 





“Machine Gun” was a glorious name. The 
very thought of it made him do a dance in 
the trench, but a name can get a man in 
trouble. Arthur Roth is a frequent contribu- 
tor to THe Catnoric Wort and author of 
the recent novel A Terrible Beauty (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, 1958). This story is an 
advance chapter from his forthcoming novel 
What Is the Stars? © 1959 by Arthur Roth. 
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he answered, “No. Couldn’t be two 
Pauds. Paud’s a nickname. John 
and Matt is only names. There’s the 
point.” Flea had a wide knowledge 
of those things. 

“No matter,” Feeny said dispirit- 
edly. “Nothing wrong with Pat.” 

Through Fogarty’s big thick mind 
‘ame the realization that, for some 
queer reason, the name Paud was 
important to Feeny. Still he had a 
position as a hard chaw to main- 
tain. He dropped into a friendly 
tone. “Listen Pat, do you have e’er 
the price of another pint? I haven't 
a wing on me.” 

Wearily Pat got up and ordered 


another two pints. 


Tue next morning Feeny was do- 
ing a two-on and four-off guard 
duty at a machine-gun emplace- 
ment to the west of the camp. Fin- 
ner Camp was a scant three miles 
from the Northern Ireland border. 
On the other side of the border, on 
the shores of Lough Erne, the Royal 
Air Force Coastal Command had a 
seaplane base. Every morning at 
nine o’clock, a fat lazy RAF plane 
lumbered over Finner Camp on its 
way to the ocean. Every evening at 
three-thirty it labored its way back 
from patrol, flew over the camp, 
crossed the border into Northern 
Ireland and thankfully plopped it- 
self down on nearby Lough Erne. 

Feeny, his machine gun checked, 
his helmet tilted back, watched 
curiously as the big plane came 
humming out of the east. At a thou- 
sand feet it steadily soared over the 
camp and disappeared out over the 
ocean. Feeny didn’t give the plane 
much thought. His instructions did 
not include firing at airplanes. And, 
although such a flight over the air 
space of the Republic of Eire un- 
doubtedly violated its neutrality, 
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there was probably some arrange- 
ment between the two governments 
to allow free and unhindered pas- 
sage. Perhaps the plane was sup- 
posed to be searching for survivors 
of torpedoed ships, or perhaps it 
was unarmed and technically not a 
warplane. Who knows the intricate 
ins and outs of these things? Not 
Feeny. Whatever the reason for its 
flight over the camp, no one paid it 
any attention. It was as punctual 
as reveille or the Angelus bugle call 
at twelve o’clock. The plane flew 
out at nine in the morning and re- 
turned at three-thirty in the after- 
noon. The sun rose and set. The 
men were paid on Wednesdays and 
broke on Fridays. It was in the 
order of things. 


Fezny stared after the speck in the 
sky and thought of his conversation 
with Fogarty the evening before. 
The more he thought about nick- 
names, the more abstracted he be- 
came. It seemed to him that his 
whole life would be forever monoto- 
nous and entirely without glamor 
unless he did something about the 
name Pat. It was an awful thing to 
be burdened with such a common 
name. 

At ten o’clock Feeny was relieved 
and marched back to the guard- 
house. He took off his equipment 
and hung it on the wall. Kicking 
out of his boots, he stretched out on 
one of the guardroom cots. He had 
four hours until his next tour of 
duty. 

His butties would have been hor- 
rified had they known what was 
going on in Feeny’s mind. They 
had ample warning. Normally a 
fiend for poker, he didn’t engage 
that day in the friendly penny game 
that was being played. When din- 
ner was brought down from the 
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cookhouse and rationed out by the 
Corporal of the Guard, he didn’t 
even notice that his was the small- 
est piece of liver. He ate his dinner 
in silence, paying no attention to 
his comrades. Afterwards he 
stretched out on a cot and stared at 
the ceiling. A madness, an incred- 
ible lunacy, was teasing softly 
through his thoughts. 


A: two o’clock he accoutred him- 
self and was escorted out to his post 
by the Sergeant of the Guard. He 
checked and inspected the heavy 
Lewis gun. He ran an ammo belt 
through and saw that the range was 
set for three hundred yards. With 
one hand he swivelled the gun and 
tilted it for height. Then he got 
down behind it and aimed at an 
imaginary target in the sky. Finally 
satisfied, he slapped the barrel and 
jumped down into the trench. For 
ten minutes he strolled up and 
down. He scrutinized his front and 
both flanks. His gaze skipped over 
the low, rolling sand dunes and 
came to rest on the blue-green 
reach of the Atlantic, some four 
miles away. He turned to his rear 
and looked at the two dozen huts 
that constituted the camp. A light 
puffy breeze stirred little whirls of 
sand and sent a ripple through the 
flag on top of the flagpole. Feeny 
felt a quickening of pride as the 
colors flashed briefly. 

He opened his tunic and carefully 
placed his steel helmet on the floor 
of the trench and sat on top of it. 
He folded his arms behind his head, 
drew up his knees and gazed at the 
sky. Feeny had already arrived at 
a theory concerning the gun em- 
placement. If the British decided to 
attack Ireland, they would come 
from the East and therefore the 
responsibility for stopping them 
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rested with the gunners on the other 
side of the camp. If the Germans 
attacked, they would invade the 
southern part of Ireland, as far 
away as they could get from the 
British Army in the North. He saw 
no harm in sitting down in the 
trench, a position from which he 
could see nothing, because ob- 
viously nothing was coming. Every 
quarter-hour he prudently got to his 
feet to see if the Orderly Officer or 
the Sergeant of the Guard had taken 
the notion of sneaking up on him. 
A good soldier, Feeny knew when 
the regulations could safely be ig- 
nored. 


Bor Feeny wasn’t worried about 
regulations. Ever since his conver- 
sation with Fogarty the night be- 
fore, a strange kind of sadness had 
been growing in his heart. “Pat 
Feeny” he said aloud to the sky. 
The heavens greeted the remark in 
bored silence. Feeny gave a shiver 
of distaste at the common sound of 
his name. “Vinegar O’Brien” he 
called. Now there was a name with 
a ring to it. “Dulally Tap Thorn- 
ton” he rolled out. “Digger Flynn— 
Stickey Madden — Jump O’Hara — 
Stitch Nally.” Ah, but those were 
fine-sounding heroic names. 
“Paud!” he said loudly. Paud 
wasn’t bad but it was too short and 
anyhow there was a Paud in D Com- 
pany. The little thought that tor- 
mented him all morning returned. 
He cast a nervous glance at the 
squat, brooding Lewis gun. “Lewis 
Feeny” he said and listened to the 
sound, That wasn’t any good either. 
You couldn’t tell the difference be- 
tween Lewis and Louis. His face 
suddenly brightened and a quick 
gleam came in his eyes. “Machine 
Gun Feeny!” he exclaimed. It was 
the missing piece to the puzzle that 
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had tortured him since yesterday. 
He got up and did an excited dance 
in the trench, repeating and savor- 
ing the name “Machine Gun.” He 
imitated someone calling him — 
“Hey! Machine Gun!” He imitated 
another, telling a story about him, 
“I mind the night that Machine 
Gace 

He scooted over to the Lewis and 
grasped the handles and tilted the 
barrel at the sky. Then, with a 
beatific smile on his face, he de- 
scended into the trench and awaited 
the return of the plane. 


A. three-thirty he heard the heavy 
drumming sound of the engines. A 
speck appeared on the horizon, out 
over the sea. He pushed the safety 
catch to off, gripped the twin han- 
dies and lined up the sights. 

The plane flew its usual course, 
almost directly over the gun em- 
placement. When it was some fifty 
yards away, Feeny stuck out a lively 
tongue, closed his eyes and fired a 
burst. The empty cartridges danced 
out, cordite fumes curled and Feeny 
leaped to his feet. For a panic- 
struck moment he thought that the 
incident would pass unnoticed. The 
burst had lasted only a second and 
the plane had taken no evasive ac- 
tion. He skidded back to the gun, 
planked down on his backside and 
fired another burst. Olympian-like, 
the plane continued serenely on 
course, ignoring him. In his excite- 
ment he bellowed at the sky. Once 
more he grabbed the handles, swung 
the gun around and cut loose with 
a long burst. For good measure he 
hurled a few curses after the re- 
treating plane. His thumb buckled 
with the pressure on the trigger 
button. The gun stuttered away. 
The burst finished and silence fell. 
Thoroughly enraged by now, he 
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scrambled across the trench and 
shouted after the plane, “To hell 
with your old King!” 


As he glared at the retreating tail, 
he saw a plume of smoke puff out 
from the front of the plane. The en- 
gines faltered and the plane began 
to lose altitude. The last he saw, his 
adversary was low in the sky and 
smoking badly. For a few minutes 
he stared dumbly at the trailing 
blossoms of black smoke. A shout 
caught his attention and he saw, 
running toward him, the Orderly 
Officer and the Sergeant of the 
Guard. He straightened his helmet, 
buttoned his tunic and waited with 
a sullen dignity. 

There was a fierce scattering of 
diplomatic notes between the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and the 
Government of the Republic of Eire. 
A board of inquiry established that 
the plane had been shot at on the 
Eire side of the border and eventu- 
ally forced to crash-land in a field 
in Northern Ireland. 


A: his court-martial, Feeny claim- 
ed that he had been overcome with 
a fit of patriotism and a sympathetic 
board of officers only reduced him 
to private third class and trans- 
ferred him to the Ordnance Com- 
pany. 

Being the only man in the Irish 
Army with a British plane to his 
credit, he was the center of atten- 
tion for a while. He started to walk 
with a swagger and told and retold 
the story for everyone’s benefit. In 
the beginning his comrades, defer- 
ring to his wishes, called him Ma- 
chine Gun. But gradually, as the 
story was forgotten, the name was 
dropped and he lost his swagger. 

Feeney was the sort of man that 
nicknames didn’t stick to. 









































Why the Press Covers “Catholic” News 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Ix Britain, as apparently in every country this side of the Iron Curtain, 
the national press covered papal events, from the illness and death of 
Pius XII to the election and first acts of John XXIII, with an interest 
and technical effectiveness which took most Catholics by surprise. The 
reasons for this have not been very fully analyzed. 

It is not as though the national press, at any rate in Britain, shows 
much interest in papal teaching or in the spiritual and administrative side 
of the Vatican. Unless papal pronouncements are controversial or impinge 
directly on moral problems, such as the “mother or the child” dilemma, 
contraception, A. I. D., hastening the death of a dying man, or the use of 
drugs, the British press either ignores what a pope has to say or relegates 
it to a few paragraphs at the foot of a secondary news page. 

The election of Pope John actually inspired a British national daily 
to declare that in a world battle between Communism and the free world, 
the new Pope “represents YOU.” And this, for good measure, was a Labor 
(or Socialist) newspaper. The press reaction to great papal news must, 
of course, be attributed in large measure to sheer news value in an age 
when unique personalities have been brought by all kinds of publicity 
methods into the phantasy lives of the man in the street. The death 
and election of a pope is news comparable in interest to the private life 
of the President of the United States or the Queen of England. Such news 
is not, of course, as exciting to the public as the romances of great film- 
stars, but it is more unique, and it possesses color and pageantry to illumi- 
nate and warm the dreary round of the citizen’s daily life. 


W: should not overlook the truth that, despite insistence on democracy 
and free government, there is a great temptation today to worship great 
leaders. The position suddenly occupied in France by De Gaulle is a good 
example. We tend to think naturally of Khrushchev, of Adenauer, of 
Churchill, of Nasser, of Tito, of Franco, of Roosevelt, rather than of the 
countries they lead or have led. This seems to be a compensation for the 
drabness of private life in an age when means of communication can put 
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us in close touch with the leading 
world figures. In previous times, 
lives were largely limited by neigh- 
borhood or at best by the city or 
county; today the simplest person 
is neighbor to the whole world, 
feeding on whatever is glamorous, 
picturesque, dangerous or reassur- 
ing in it. How much more could be 
said of this phenomenon whose ulti- 
mate dangers have not been suffi- 
ciently studied! 

One must recognize that there 
was something different about the 
world interest in the death of Pius 
XII and the election of John XXIII. 
I found that non-Catholics were in- 
terested in a surprisingly personal 
way. It was as though a genuine 
contact had been made with an as- 
pect of life suddenly, and perhaps 
only momentarily, recognized as 
important, however mysterious it 
might be, in a way in which states- 
men and film-stars were not impor- 
tant. Most interestingly, there was 
an evident contrast between the 
feelings of people where Pius XII 
was concerned and where Pope 
John was concerned. 

Pius XII had long been recognized 
as a saint, a kind of hieratic figure, 
admired and loved for his accessi- 
bility to all and sundry, yet outside 
the ordinary emotional range of the 
average non-Catholic person. Then, 
after a moment’s hesitation, Pope 
John was seen to be a Pope with 
whom one would not have been par- 
ticularly shy, had he paid us a call 
in our little suburban home. All of 
the mysterious, the spiritual signifi- 
cance of life, which the Pope of 
Rome today symbolizes to so many 
who have little, if any, religious pre- 
occupation, was being expressed in 
an unpretentious personality of pat- 
ent holiness and humanity. 

How remarkable, by the way, is 
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this succession as bringing home 
to the world the richness and diver- 
sity within the unchanging Church! 
Leo XIII, the aristocratic scholarly 
leader; St. Pius X, in the long line 
of priestly saints; Benedict XV, the 
statesman and diplomat of the tra- 
ditional school; Pius XI, the cru- 
sader for God’s cause against the 
new heresies; Pius XII, a Pope whe 
seemed to carry already in a mortal 
frame the vision and beauty of 
heaven; and now John XXIII, flow- 
ering, it seems, from the ancient 
traditional roots of the land that 
represents all that is most tenacious, 
most solid, most likeable, most 
shrewd and valuable, most natu- 
rally attractive in human nature. 


J. would, of course, be foolish to 
attach too much importance to this 
elusive quality of serious religious 
interest on the part of the man in 
the street who ordinarily “couldn’t 
care less.” Yet I believe it would be 
even more foolish to dismiss it as 
of no real importance. 

We easily forget the extraordi- 
nary religious starvation of the 
present generation, even in coun- 
tries where there still exists reli- 
gious upbringing and practice and 
where religion is officially held in 
honor. Even for us Catholics, we 
have only (if we are lucky) a good 
Catholic home, a Catholic frame- 
work to a secular education in our 
years of formation—only this to put 
against a world of ideas, work and 
technique, of endless distraction 
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and dissipation coming right into 
our homes, nearly all of which is 
secularist and pagan in the per- 
fectly philosophical sense that it 
denies the relevance of religious 
values to human living. And while 
one gladly acknowledges the fine 
religious efforts (sometimes more 
serious, more intense and more 
complete than are to be found in 
Catholic environments) of non- 
Catholic bodies and families, yet 
how inconsiderable all this is when 
contrasted with the irreligion of so 
many millions almost from the be- 
ginning of time and the irreligious 
values by which our modern world 
is content to live. 

When one tries to face the reali- 
ties of this situation, one must 
surely begin to feel, as Christians 
with love and understanding in our 
hearts, that relatively few have to- 
day had their religious chance, that 
great walls of secularism have 
really obscured for millions the 
meaning and relevance of Our Lord 
in human existence. Thinking in 
such terms, we come to value the 
subconscious persistence of a sense 
of lack in human life. We recog- 
nize the significance of the public 
response, however feeble, to reli- 
gious values when these values are 
expressed in the death of a saintly 
Pope and in the accession, amidst 
great pomp and ceremony, of a suc- 
cessor whose personality is such as 
immediately to capture the public’s 
interest. 


Ix Britain, at any rate, all this is 
confirmed by the continuous public 
interest, manifested by even the 
popular press, in the amount of 
religion which survives today. We 
seem constantly to be having polls 
and inquiries into how many people 
still go to Church, how many people 
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believe in God, how many people 
believe in this or that element of 
Christian teaching. Comments and 
studies of such findings manifest 
a genuine wish that the numbers 
and percentages be high and signifi- 
cant and that persisting religious 
belief be orthodox and serious. 

Recently, the Sunday Express, the 
most serious of the popular Sunday 
papers in Britain, has started a 
series of articles called “The Faiths 
By Which We Live.” One might 
mention in passing the interesting 
fact that today it is the serious daily 
and weekly press whose circulation 
is rising, while the sensational 
cheap press is losing its readership. 
This series began with an article 
entitled “How Strong Are Britain’s 
Roman Catholics?” —a significant 
commentary on the importance 
which a great national paper at- 
taches to Catholicism, the most seri- 
ously “religious” religion in Britain, 
if also the one which makes the 
hardest claims on the man who 
has virtually lived his life without 
any sense of religious dogma. 


Ix its examination of the phenome- 
non of Catholicity in Britain today, 
the Sunday Express gave evidence 
for the view that “if this Church 
maintains its present rate of prog- 
ress it can hardly be disputed that 
before many years are out it will be 
numerically the most powerful in 
England.” I believe this to be an 
understatement, for though Angli- 
can baptisms and marriages far ex- 
ceed Catholic ones, a very high pro- 
portion of them correspond to those 
Catholic baptisms and marriages on 
the Continent which are more social 
rather than truly religious acts of 
the participants. And there is the 
further difference that the Conti- 
nental Catholic is more likely than 
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the nominal Anglican to ensure that 
his children at least make their 
First Communion and is more likely 
to call for a priest when he is dying. 
Though “social” First Communions 
are considered by many to be worse 
than nothing, one may fairly say 
that the nominal Catholic retains 
deeper religious roots than the 
nominal Anglican or Protestant. Al- 
lowing for all this, there is good 
reason to believe that Catholics are 
here and now numerically the larg- 
est religious body in Britain. Fur- 
thermore, one can say that the 
“leakage” of Catholics in Britain is 
qualitatively different from the 
“leakage” of non-Catholics from 
non-Catholic religions. 

No doubt, many of the latter re- 
ceive a serious Christian upbringing 
and later give up. But the great 
majority are Anglicans or other 
kinds of Protestants in a merely 
nominal way from the start. Their 
religion is conventional. Catholic 
“leakage” is for the most part a 
temporary giving up of something 
that was once taken seriously. Alas, 
in many cases, this temporary giv- 
ing-up for one reason or another 
becomes life-long, though the priest 
may often be called in at the end. 
In most cases the leakage of adoles- 
cence, youth and early years seems 
to be compatible with a serious re- 
turn to religion in middle or later 
life. I refer to all this because it 
suggests that if, with better train- 
ing, the Catholic “leakage” were 
diminished, the Catholic body in 
Britain would very quickly grow 
and make itself felt as the most seri- 
ous and most numerous religion in 
Britain. 


 _— articles in the series have 
dealt with Jews and Christian Scien- 
tists in Britain and with Moral Re- 
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armament. None of these, unfortu- 
nately, throw much light on the 
religious attitude of the country to- 
day. I myself have never been able 
in conscience to take the view that 
if a man is not a Catholic it would 
be better for him to have no reli- 
gion than a false one. It is the fal- 
sity of a false religion that one 
should detest, not the positive de- 
gree of faith in God and service to 
Him which may exist along with a 
denial of the fulness of revelation. 
And it is that positive faith and 
service that vitalizes a man who, 
usually through no fault of his own, 
professes a false religion. 

One is truly sorry to read that 
British Jewry is badly split intern- 
ally and that its numbers are dimin- 
ishing. Jews, by the way, nearly al- 
ways make magnificent converts to 
the Church and this, surely, is only 
to be expected, since Judaism lies 
near the core of the Christian faith. 
It is hard to take Christian Science 
seriously as a religion, not because 
spiritual faith and strength cannot 
help cure the body as well as the 
mind, but because a genuine reli- 
gious fact is so vastly exaggerated 
in it. 

Buchmanism does not claim to 
be a religion, but rather the practi- 
cal application of any religious 
faith. By its nature it suits the 
pragmatic British temperament (a 
reason why the Bishops in Britain 
condemn it, whereas there are Cath- 
olics on the Continent who would 
prefer not to see it formally con- 
demned). It has certainly borne 
good fruit with many of the younger 
generation who ask—and so far as 
that goes, rightly ask that reli- 
gious faith should bear practical 
fruits within the political and busi- 
ness world. I have heard serious and 
apostolic Catholics leaders taking 
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the view that we could learn a great 
deal from the ideas of Moral Re- 
armament, though others would say 
that its pragmatic nature and its 
“worldly” success hardly corre- 
spond to the spirit of Christ. 


Au that I have sought to describe 
goes to show, I think, that the more 
or less subconscious religious pre- 
occupation of Western man in the 
middle of the twentieth century is 
very much of a reality. Despite the 
veritable flood of paganism and 
pure worldliness which has swept 
over the free world so that every- 
thing seems geared to it, the spirit 
of man is truly anxious, though 
rarely able to find an adequate sol- 
ace for that spiritual anxiety. 
What is happening behind the 


Iron Curtain we do not really know, 
but it is evident that today dictator- 
ship, if it wills, can for an indefi- 
nite period prevent the deep-down 
religious urge from expressing it- 
self in the market-place. Under con- 
ditions of freedom —even though 
the use of that freedom is almost 
entirely directed to the false gods 
of worldly success, money-making 
and guaranteed economic security 
for a materialistic good time — 
man’s inborn appetite for values 
that are eternal and personal can 
be publicly expressed and influence 
public as well as private life. I find 
myself always coming back to those 
brave words of Pope Pius XI that 
we should thank God for having 
been born in an era of such vast 
apostolic opportunity. 


I 


—_— are those who expect of the Pontiff that he be a statesman, a 
diplomat, a scholar, an organizer of collective life or, in fine, one whose 
mind is open to all the forms of progress in modern life without any 
exception, 

.. » We have at heart in a very special manner our task as shepherd 
of the entire flock. All the other human qualities—learning, diplomatic 
perceptiveness and tact, organizing ability—can succeed in embellishing 
and complementing the reign of a pontiff, but they cannot in any way 
serve as substitutes for this. 

... “Other sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring and they shall hear my voice and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd” (John X, 16). Here is the missionary problem in all its vast- 
ness and beauty. This is the solicitude of the Roman Pontiff, the primary 
one, even though not the only one; it blends with many others of equal 
importance. 

... The continuation of the eminently spiritual work of the father 
of all the faithful will render an immense service also to the entire social 
order in the temporal and earthly field. 


—Pope John XXIII, November 4, 1958 








BY Moira Walsh 


THE INN OF THE SIXTH HAPPINESS 
(20th Century-Fox)—Gladys Aylward, 
the biographical subject of both Alan 
Burgess’ book The Small Woman and 
this color cinemascope film based on 
the book, embodies what surely must 
be one of the most remarkable spiritual 
success stories of our time. 

As a humble, unschooled British 
servant girl, about thirty years ago, she 
received what seemed to her to be a 
direct and unmistakable call from God 
to go to China as a missionary. Under- 
standably enough, Protestant mission 
societies regarded her sense of in- 
spired vocation with skepticism, ap- 
praised her qualifications as nil and 
politely brushed her off. In spite of 
this setback and such other stumbling 
blocks as a total lack of funds, Gladys’ 
zeal prevailed and she succeeded in 
making her way to China. 

Once established in a remote north- 
ern mission her latent capacities blos- 
somed like the proverbial green bay 
tree. Besides being a missionary she 
became nurse, prison reformer, dis- 
peller of age-old superstitions and 
friend and advisor of the whole region. 
Then as concrete evidence that she had 
found her physical as well as spiritual 
home, she became a Chinese citizen. 

It is worthy of note when the screen 
attempts to portray anything so un- 
commercial as spiritual selflessness. 
In point of fact, however, the actual 
story is a great deal more fascinating 
and tough fibered than the film’s rather 
pedestrian treatment. With all the sin- 
cerity and acting skill in the world, 
leading lady Ingrid Bergman has a 
glamor that obscures the heroine’s real 
achievement. As a supplementary re- 
sult of this, her romance with a half- 


European Chinese army officer (Curt 
Jurgens), which has a factual basis, 
seems distressingly like the conven- 
tional Hollywood “boy meets girl’ bit. 
The picture has other flaws such as an 
unwillingness to express any but the 
most neutral and innocuous of religious 
sentiments and an inadequately real- 
ized, by current standards, Oriental 
setting and atmosphere. One other un- 
happy circumstance could not have 
been foreseen: the fatal malady that 
took the life of Robert Donat soon after 
the film was completed is all too evi- 
dent in his playing of the Mandarin 
who was Gladys’ opponent and finally 
her friend. 

The picture’s intentions and some 
of its execution are commendable. Its 
climax, in which the heroine does the 
impossible by rescuing the hundred or 
so young orphans in her charge from 
the advancing Japanese army, is very 
moving. It is tragic to realize that, at 
the time, China’s travail was just be- 
ginning, and to speculate on how many 
similar ordeals Gladys Aylward, who 
is now working on Formosa, and thou- 
sands of other missionaries have en- 
dured in the meantime. 


THE JOURNEY (MGM) opens in the 
Budapest airport during the 1956 Hun- 
garian uprising, where an artfully di- 
versified group of foreign nationals 
are awaiting the plane that is supposed 
to carry them out of the country to 
safety. The plane has been delayed. 
(As a matter of fact it fails altogether 
to materialize). During the desul- 
tory conversation among strangers that 
helps to while away the time, approxi- 
mately the following dialogue takes 
place. One man observes: 
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“I used to think of Hungary as a 
nation of gypsies playing violins and 
now they have given the world a les- 
son in courage.” 

To which another replies: 

“Yes, but who is learning the les- 
son”? 

This last remark, which should prod 
the consciences of us all, expresses the 
essence of the Hungarian trayedy. It 
makes one expect a great deal of the 
rest of the film especially since it was 
written by George Tabori, who pre- 
sumably understands and can wax elo- 
quent about the ideological struggles 
and human tragedies of contemporary 
Europe. Instead, the picture degener- 
ates quickly into a melodrama with 
most of the clichés of the genre and 
very little thought content. 

Among the stranded group are a 
titled English lady (Deborah Kerr) 
and her mysterious and obviously un- 
well companion (Jason Robards, Jr.). 
Though the man talks like an Ameri- 
can and is traveling on a British pass- 
port it soon develops that he is a Hun- 
garian patriot who has had a very bad 
time for five years at the hands of the 
Russian secret police and, in addition, 
has a bullet in his shoulder from the 
current unpleasantness. The lady is 
playing Scarlet Pimpernel from rather 
muddied motives of love and guilt. 
She is not very good at it, however. 
It seems a foregone conclusion that if 
the man is not betrayed by one of his 
traveling companions to insure his 
own safety, then his masquerade will 
be detected by any inspection official 
who is not a fool. The Russian major 
(Yul Brynner) whom the travelers en- 
counter after they have been shunted 
into a bus and driven to a point nearer 
the border is no fool. Since, by this 
time, it is apparent that this is the 
kind of a story that is going to have a 
happy ending, the only remaining 
question is: How and for what reason 
are the major’s sense of duty and 
ideological convictions going to be suf- 
ficiently shaken so that he will be a 
party to his enemy’s escape? 

Brynner attempts to impart life-like 
depth and complexity to the role but, 
nevertheless, I don’t think his change 
of heart is very convincing or even in- 
telligible. The picture succeeds in 
holding one’s interest because the 
other performers also carry more con- 





viction than their material, because 
its physical setting (the film was 
photographed in somber technicolor 
on location in Austria) lends a sense 
of actuality to the proceedings and be- 
cause even when Tabori and director 
Anatole Litvak are using melodramatic 
clichés, they generally contrive to give 
them an unexpected twist. A couple of 
developments, however, are singularly 
unfortunate. I don’t think it is chau- 
vinism that makes me disbelieve the 
vicious and cynical self-interest sud- 
denly displayed by a pregnant Ameri- 
can (Anne Jackson) who, up to that 
point, had seemed like a good sport in 
a difficult situation. And the major’s 
final fate, which is supposed to be bit- 
terly ironic, makes bad sense both 
ideologically and dramatically. 


SEPARATE TABLES (United Artists) — 
On the stage this Terence Rattigan play 
was a showcase for a virtuoso’s display 
of acting versatility. Against the same 
background of a shabby-genteel Brit- 
ish seaside resort hotel and the same 
group of supporting actors playing 
year-round residents, two separate 
stories were told, involving two sets 
of emotionally displaced persons. 
These two pairs of widely contrasted 
male and female roles were played by 
the same actor and actress making 
radical changes of personality and 
make-up between the acts. This was 
an undeniably arresting theatrical 
trick which imposed its own particu- 
lar set of disciplines on the material 
and also tended to obscure the fact that 
there was somewhat less to the stories 
than met the eye. 

The first episode concerned a vio- 
lent, self-made politician and his beau- 
tiful ex-wife who had destroyed him 
by her narcissistic compulsion to sub- 
jugate a dominant man, and had come 
to realize, now that age was creeping 
up on her, that she had at the same 
time destroyed her only chance for 
happiness. The second was about an 
even more highly specialized pair of 
misfits: a hopelessly plain, inhibited 
and seemingly somewhat feeble-mind- 
ed young woman who was the victim 
of a domineering mother and a middle- 
aged bore of a self-styled retired major 
whose arrest for molesting a woman 
in a movie theater stripped the protec- 
tive coloration from his loneliness. 





FILM AND TV 


The screen version, written by Ratti- 
gan and John Gay, abandons the dual 
role concept and meshes the two epi- 
sodes together. There are tricky me- 
chanics involved in this operation and 
sometimes the minor characters (play- 
ed by such major British luminaries as 
Wendy Hiller, Gladys Cooper, Cathleen 
Nesbitt and Felix Aylmer) are left at 
loose ends when their lines and func- 
tions are assigned to the extra pair of 
leading players who were absent at 
that juncture in the play. 

Another fundamental change was 
dictated by commercial considera- 
tions. To enhance the _ picture’s 
American box-office appeal the roles 
of the politician and his wife were 
converted, with somewhat dimin- 
ished credibility, into Americans 
and assigned to Burt Lancaster and 
Rita Hayworth. It is not surprising un- 
der the circumstances that they do not 
quite achieve either the brilliance of 
Deborah Kerr and David Niven in the 
other two key roles or the level of the 
rest of the ensemble acting. The over- 
all picture, under Delbert Mann’s di- 
rection is a limited but absorbing and 
extremely well-made adult drama. 


THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNY- 
PACKER (20th Century-Fox)—To the 
list, I seem involuntarily to have been 
compiling over the last few months, of 
subjects that do not normally suggest 
themselves as suitable comedy material 
you can add bigamy (though Alec 
Guinness’ The Captain’s Paradise im- 
mediately comes to mind as an excep- 
tion to the rule). On Broadway Liam 
O’Brien’s The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer, which someone has called a 
Shavian play with an anti-Shavian 
point of view, also succeeded very 
neatly in turning the trick. 

For his Exhibit A author O’Brien 
created a vociferous free-thinker, lib- 
eral and non-conformist. Despite these 
suspicious leanings, the chap is ac- 
cepted more or less tolerantly by his 
very proper neighbors and associates 
in turn-of-the-century Wilmington, 
Delaware (which for some reason be- 
comes Harrisburg, Pennsylvania in the 
movie) because he is a successful busi- 
ness executive, a scrupulously honest 
man according to his lights, the loving 
husband of a _ conventional, right- 
thinking wife and a devoted family 
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man rejoicing in eight fine offspring. 
Public and family opinion, however, 
undergoes a traumatic change when it 
is discovered that Mr. Pennypacker is 
so devoted to family life that he has 
another domestic establishment and 
nine children in Philadelphia where 
business interests have forced him to 
reside during alternate months. 

O’Brien obviously is not so witty as 
Shaw. On the other hand he is more 
kindly disposed toward the ill-focused 
and rather fatuous expressions of out- 
rage which conventional society is 
likely to give vent to when faced with 
an instance of anti-social behavior. He 
has managed, in any case, to extract 
a great deal of literate fun from the 
situation without being at all offensive 
or morally outrageous. The key to the 
success of the undertaking was his 
larger-than-life title character, a man 
who could espouse bigamy on prin- 
ciple and had the physical resources 
to support his convictions. 

The movie makes a pretty sorry mess 
of the play. In the first place it tries 
to turn the seventeen-time father into 
a typical Clifton Webb character (with 
Webb in the part). When the scope of 
the character is reduced and most of 
the clash of ideas removed, however, 
the basic distastefulness of the subject 
matter reasserts itself. The film makes 
several other misguided concessions to 
so-called popular taste. For example, 
in the play the bigamist’s eldest daugh- 
ter and her minister fiancé were 
played by performers of stature and 
ability who gave added warmth and 
dignity to the romantic subplot. On 
the screen they are lacklustre juven- 
iles. To occupy the void left by these 
omissions the movie attempts to fill 
the color and cinemascope screen with 
comic-nostalgic sight gags and the an- 
tics of cute youngsters. The substi- 
tution, to put it mildly, is inadequate. 
Dorothy McGuire has a few appealing 
moments as the womanly-wise mother 
and Charles Coburn some incisively 
humorous ones as the flabbergasted 
grandfather. But most of the picture 
is painful in general, and painfully un- 
funny. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA (MGM)— 
Speaking of Shaw it is usually very 
difficult to adapt his plays successfully 
for the screen. I would have thought 
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that The Doctor’s Dilemma, which 
deals variously with the ideal woman, 
the character of the artist and the na- 
ture of artistic inspiration, the fatuity 
and incompetence of medical practi- 
tioners and a dated and quite unbe- 
lievable problem in medical ethics 
would be particularly unlikely to turn 
out well as a film. 

However, producer Anatole De 
Grunwald and director Anthony As- 
quith (who also made Pygmalion) 
have performed the feat in eminently 
skillful and worthwhile fashion. For 
one thing they have given the picture 
the kind of handsome and meticulously 
detailed Edwardian setting in techni- 
color for which British films are fa- 
mous. I don’t doubt but that under 
other circumstances the leading lady’s 
wardrobe would have been stunning. 
As it happens though, Leslie Caron, 
who plays Jennifer Dubudat, was in 
what the Edwardians would have 
called a delicate condition when she 
made the movie. Faced with this 
unique challenge the dress designer 
produced a series of bizarre neo-Gre- 
cian gowns which Miss Caron wears 
with considerable style and aplomb. 

For another thing the film-makers 
have assembled a cast which can speak 
the Shaw lines with the proper tech- 
nique and relish. Besides Miss Caron 
as the artist’s magnificently if mis- 
guidedly trusting wife, the players in- 
clude: Dirk Bogarde as the tubercular 
artist who is a scoundrel concerning 
everything but his art; John Robinson 
as the eminent doctor who must choose 
whether to save the life of a bad man 
who is a good artist or of an alto- 
gether worthy but unsuccessful doctor 
and makes his choice for less than dis- 
interested motives; Robert Morley and 
Alastair Sim as a vastly amusing but 
rather bloodcurdling pair of medical 
quacks; and Felix Aylmer as an eld- 
erly voice of medical sanity. 

Before the picture ends the director 
begins to run out of strategems for 
keeping the uncinematic talkiness of 
the piece from showing through. Even 
so it is an intellectual and visual treat 
of notable proportions. 


THE BUCCANEER (Paramount) — It 
was just about twenty years ago that 
Cecil B. De Mille produced a film under 
this title which told how the pirate 
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Jean Lafitte threw in his lot with the 
beleaguered forces of General Andrew 
Jackson thus saving New Orleans and 
the United States itself during the War 
of 1812. This technicolor remake of 
the original was merely “supervised” 
by De Mille who left the production to 
Henry Wilcoxon and the direction to 
Anthony Quinn. It has one good battle 
scene and a few electrifying verbal 
clashes between Jackson (Charlton 
Heston) and the pirate. Generally 
speaking, though, it has insuflicient vi- 
tality and historical sense to justify its 
re-emergence or to compensate Yul 
Brynner for making the supreme sacri- 
fice of wearing a wig to play the title 
role. 


ANNA LUCASTA (United Artists) — 
Philip Yordan’s abused and tarnished 
heroine who was driven from home 
and into prostitution by an aberrant 
father, summoned back again when 
her family sought to use her for their 
financial advantage and, was, nearly 
deprived finally, of her chance for 
happiness, has enjoyed several pre- 
vious stage and screen incarnations. 
This version, like one stage produc- 
tion, employs an all-Negro cast. At its 
best, it has a vivid and altogether 
credible sense of human reality that 
transcends considerations of race and 
nationality. In its less effective mo- 
ments, sordidness tends to overbalance 
good intentions. 


AUNTIE MAME (Warner)—This over- 
length, multimillion dollar, glorious 
technicolor screen adaptation of a not- 
able, financially at least, book and 
stage play is presented on the confi- 
dent and quite probably accurate as- 
sumption that fifty million people are 
going to love it. I must regretfully 
confess that I am not one of them. 
The highly colored exploits and es- 
oteric philosophy of life of Patrick 
Dennis’ mythical aunt strike me as 
shallow and phony and some of the 
supposedly most hilarious, humorous 
conceits seemed in appalling taste. In 
any case, the mechanics of movie-mak- 
ing have conspired to deprive film 
audiences of one emotion experienced 
to the full by playgoers: the sense of 
wonder and awe at star Rosalind Rus- 
sell’s inexhaustible stamina and ability 
to make split-second costume changes. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN—How 
curiously authors sometimes appraise 
their own works! Sean O’Casey very 
recently made a transmarine an- 
nouncement that Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
was his finest play, a statement in 
which his admirers were waiting to 
concur until it appeared very briefly 
on the stage of an off-Broadway thea- 
ter. It was one of the worst produc- 
tions of an Irish play on record but 
production could not take all the 
blame. Mr. O’Casey, unlike himself, 
was repetitious and prosy. His cock 
crowed for the joy of living, which the 
play was to prove was shattered by the 
clergy. Father Domineer, indeed, was 
such a spoil sport that his overpower- 
ful fist knocked out a _ parishioner. 
“Death by acident,” announced the 
orthodox sergeant. Father Domineer 
also turned a cold shoulder to the 
crippled girl who went off with a fan- 
fare to Lourdes but returned without a 
miracle. He and his staunch parish- 
ioner put dancing in a class with illicit 
love, but strange to say, the staunch 
parishioner’s house is haunted by evil 
spirits until the young wife and way- 
ward daughter leave for a _ gayer 
bourne. 

We now have something better. The 
Shadow of a Gunman is O’Casey’s first 
play and even with a non-Irish cast it 
has a magnetic power of irony and wit. 
Though the different brogues might 
grate on Celtic ears, the characters are 
too truly drawn to be blurred. The 
scene is an unkempt room in a Geor- 
gian house now a tenement in Dublin. 
The time is May, 1920 when Lloyd 
George sent the Black and Tans to take 
reprisal on the Sinn Fein. Any or every 
night, houses might be searched by the 
military. A poet and a peddler who live 
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together in the shabby room have only 
one idea in common: to keep out of 
trouble. But when pretty little Minnie 
and the neighbors endow the poet with 
a mysterious patriotism, it pleases him 
to pass for a shadowy gunman until 
the Black and Tans actually appear. 
Then the two big men crouch in terror 
on their beds and let little Minnie sac- 
rifice herself for their safety. The 
other characters in the play are each a 
mine of rich humor which has not 
been overlooked by Jack Garfein who 
directed the play in a somewhat lei- 
surely fashion for the Actors’ Studio. 
Thus we see “The Method” at work 
and it works very well especially for 
Gerald O’Loughlin as the peddler who 
doesn’t wash but can quote Shake- 
speare. Susan Strasberg is a winning 
but not very Irish Minnie, in a play 
with a touch of genius.—At the Bijou. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER DIED—In 1937 
a meeting of underpaid meat packers 
in Chicago was falling apart when 
choral singing was started and the six 
hundred nervous immigrants and Ne- 
groes marched out chins up with a 
new feeling of solidarity. It was Joe 
Hill who taught the unions to sing. 
Barrie Stavis, the playwright, first 
heard of Joe Hill when he passed by a 
union rally in Union Square and 
stopped to ask who wrote the song 
they had just sung. “Joe Hill.” “And 
who is Joe Hill?” The answer took 
over two years of research and is now 
embodied in a play which seems 
closer to life than any other this sea- 
son. It opens as Joe Hill arrives in 
Utah in 1914 to organize the miners 
I.W.W.’s (the Industrial Workers of 
the World, nicknamed ‘“‘Wobblies’’). 
Joseph Hillstrom was born in Sweden 
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in 1881 but dropped some syllables 
when he came to the United States in 
1900. He was a farm hand in the 
Dakotas, an oil-pipe layer in California, 
a seaman on the Pacific, a miner in 
Utah, and he sang as he worked. He 
used popular tunes for the lyrics 
which were published in the “Little 
Red Song Book” and the books were in 
the pockets of every L.W.W. “Pie in the 
Sky” was among them. When Joe 
came to Utah in 1914 to help the min- 
ers organize a union, he became enemy 
number one to “Big Interests.” A po- 
lice stooge discovered Joe’s Achilles’ 
heel—he was in love with a woman 
who was about to divorce a drunken 
husband. Joe was brazenly framed for 
a pre-arranged murder. The woman, 
his only alibi, was spirited away with 
her husband. To this day no one has 
discovered what became of them. Joe 
Hill was given the choice between the 
gallows and a firing squad. Petitions 
for a re-trial or pardon came from all 
over the world. The government of 
Sweden appealed to our State Depart- 
ment. President Wilson sent a per- 
sonal telegram to Utah’s Governor. 
Utah was obdurate. Joe Hill was shot 
in 1915. The play’s action is tersely 
direct and tense and is played with 
simple sincerity by an unexpectedly 
good cast of thirty-six directed by 
Robert Mayberry. Personal sin trapped 
Joe Hill, collective sin trapped capital 
into making him a hero.—Alt the Jan 
Hus House. 


SALAD DAYS — One answer to Look 
Back in Anger is this miniature British 
musical which has run for two years 
in London and is still running there. 
Some of the young generation like it so 
much that they visit it two or three 
times. A more wholesome diet couldn’t 
be predicated. Post-Gilbertian in the 
guilelessness of its story and musically 
pure Sullivan; beaming with puns, 
Salad Days is vernal and sprightly and 
as far removed from Broadway’s per- 
cussion as is St. James Park from 
Coney Island. The current production 
comes direct from Toronto, Canada, 
but according to an English friend 
who saw it with me, the slant is much 
broader than in the London version 
which boasts the same elegance which 
D’Oyley Carte imparted to Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Here on a small stage 
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with the big garish flower type of 
background, the performances have a 
romping quality which, although most 
of the cast are Shakespearean veterans, 
gives an upper-level amateur note to 
the production. As Salad Days is all 
about a boy and girl who are full of 
tuneful nostalgia for Oxford, it can’t 
rate very high with the “angry young 
men.” What one of John Osborne’s 
savage and shabby sophisticates would 
remark about Salad Days would un- 
doubtedly be unprintable. Perhaps 
that is the highest endorsement.—Alt 
the Barbizon-Plaza. 


CUE FOR PASSION—Elmer Rice has 
done just what William Shakespeare 
did. Mr. Shakespeare once borrowed a 
plot from an old play called Hamlet 
but didn’t bother to shift the scene to 
England; Mr. Rice has borrowed the 
story from Mr. Shakespeare but has 
transplanted it from Elsinore to a 
country house in the mountains of 
southern California. Hamlet, now 
known as Tony Burgess, is a contrary 
only son who had left home suddenly 
two years before to tour the Pacific. 
He returns six months too late for his 
father’s funeral to find his mother re- 
married—not to her brother-in-law as 
she hadn’t one, but to the old family 
friend who had been managing her 
husband’s affairs. The curtain rises on 
Tony’s homecoming cablegram and he 
breezes in just in time for dinner with 
a black mourning band on his tropical 
suit, fully determined to make himself 
objectionable. Hamlet the Prince was 
a gently bred young man of fine cour- 
tesy; the incivility to Ophelia was a 
cry of anguish but the brash rudeness 
of Tony Burgess keeps one wondering 
how John Kerr manages to keep his 
boyish intensity attractive. Another 
divergence from the Hamlet legend is 
that we come to realize that Tony ac- 
tually disliked his father. He had idol- 
ized his beautiful mother and it was an 
unhealthy jealousy first of his father 
and then of Nicholson, the family 
friend, that had driven Tony out of his 
home. Mr. Rice has been prudent in 
the handling of the situation he has 
created, which is saved by the very 
beautiful performance of Miss Diana 
Wynyard whose emotional purity and 
strength as Tony’s mother sweep the 
play to its highest point at the final 
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curtain. The ghost is only seen by 
Tony, and this after too much cognac; 
the manner of Mr. Burgess’ death is 
ingeniously explored but revenge, in 
a shot through a window, wings Polo- 
nius now the family doctor. Horatio is 
a tiresome character who is studying 
psychotherapy and keeps _ interpolat- 
ing technical footnotes. Ophelia— 
known as Lucy—is left facing nothing 
worse than spinsterhood. Mr. Rice’s 
play is exciting from start to finish 
but perhaps to avoid any literary com- 
parisons, Tony’s lines are written in 
a peculiarly bristling and harsh ver- 
nacular. The cast lends the production 
distinction in the playing of Anne 
Revere as the housekeeper; John 
Kerr’s mastery of the difficult Tony, 
and the splendor of Miss Wynyard. 
At the Henry Miller. 


THE DISENCHANTED—‘Should a man 
do less than his capability?” Alone in 
a shabby beach house near Malibu in 
the winter of 1939, a once famous 
novelist is pulling himself together to 
finish what he has dreamed would be 
his best work. Fate enters in the per- 
son of a great Hollywood producer 
with an offer of $2,000 a week if Man- 
ley Halliday will collaborate on a 
scenario of student life at the Webster 
College winter Mardi Gras, “Love On 
Ice.” Halliday had squandered his 
genius in the riot of the 20’s with his 
selfish siren of a wife. He had been an 
alcoholic but he had never been a 
hack. It was easy to crumple the 
check but difficult to refuse the young 
writer who hailed him as his master. 
The five days in New York that are 
part of the bargain spell out his ruin. 
His wife and alcohol begin to torment 
him. The scenario baffles him. The 
maddening frustration of the two men 
who can’t collaborate is broken for the 
audience by flashbacks of Halliday’s 
haunted past but it is all pretty bitter 
brew except for the superb acting of 
Jason Robards, Jr. who gives the bro- 
ken man unbroken dignity and a warm 
integrity that grasps one’s sympathy 
throughout. Jason Robards, Sr. also 
appears as the publisher who was Hal- 
liday’s wisest friend. Rosemary Harris, 
last seen here as the Old Vic’s modern- 
ized Cressida, is a glittering Mrs. Halli- 
day, but with metallic notes in her 
voice. Whitfield Connor is the Holly- 
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wood producer for whom I am Philis- 
tine enough to have some feeling. His 
instinct was to pay high prices for the 
best talent. He paid and it cost him his 
brightest goal an honorary degree 
from Webster College. The authors, 
Budd Schulberg and Harvey Breit 
have perhaps an overly bitter ending. 
The play includes four long flashbacks 
from 1918-1930. At best they are a 
clumsy device stealing interest from 
the present for the past. Visually Ben 
Edwards has contrived them with in- 
genuity and grace. The play is four- 
squarely Jason Robards, Jr. P.S. Al- 
though it is denied in the program it 
is easy to substitute F. Scott Fitzgerald 
for Halliday, and Dartmouth for Web- 
ster College. Alt the Coronet. 


THE QUARE FELLOW — Brendan Be- 
han is the new Irish playwright who 
knows all about prisons as he spent 
eight years of his young life in various 
gaols as a member of the I.R.A. This 
play and a novel are the fruit of his 
experience in penology and a cell 
block encompasses his first drama. In 
Ireland a condemned man is euphem- 
istically called a “quare fellow” and 
the action is built around the twenty- 
four hours before an execution. The 
tension affects both the prisoners and 
the warders—known in prison argot 
as “screws.” Characters are deftly re- 
vealed. The old timers make a class 
distinction between a decent murderer 
and a sex offender and manage a little 
tipple on the alcohol while their legs 
are being rubbed. There is genuine 
effort on the Chief Warder’s part to 
ease the last hours of the quare fellow 

whom we never see. A genial cock- 
ney hangman arrives from London 
with his helper and is generous with 
beer and the secrets of his trade. Pro- 
duced in England during the campaign 
against capital punishment, The Quare 
Fellow aroused much enthusiasm. The 
performance offered under the direc- 
tion of José Quintero preserves a strict 
austerity against the sensational or the 
maudlin which permits a rough hu- 
manity to glint more brightly. If 
strong food is digestible, The Quare 
Fellow offers real values not only 
against the death sentence but as the 
work of new talent and the proof that 
under superior direction a cast of 
twenty-five can learn in a few weeks to 
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have the unity of an orchestra. Hats 
off to Mr. Quintero!—At the Circle- 
on-the-Square. 


FLOWER DRUM SONG—Thank Heav- 
en, Messrs. Rodgers and Hammerstein 
have turned their collective back on 
the crudities of Pipe Dream and have 
returned to romance — youthful ro- 
mance in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
The story is based on a novel by C. Y. 
Lee about a young Sino-American who 
is torn between the old tradition and 
the new life, the girl brought up in 
China and the Americanized version. 
Guess who wins? The girls are played 
by two Japanese young ladies: Miyoshi 
Umeki, who won an “Oscar” in Sayo- 
nara and an “Emmy” on TY, is the 
modest little Mei Li who is trained to 
sing the ballads called “Flower Drum 
Songs”; Pat Suzuki, a successful night- 
club singer in her own right, is Linda 
Low. Young Wang, sung by Ed Ken- 
ney from Honolulu, has fallen for 
Linda but a visit to her night club dis- 
illusions both Wangs, father and son. 
Young Wang then joins the fans of 
Father Knows Best and settles for his 
father’s choice of a bride, Mei Li. Keye 
Luke, a Chinese artist playing the elder 
Wang adds authentic Chinese dignity. 
Juanita Hall is miscast as his sister. 
The color of San Francisco’s China- 
town seems strangely deleted in the 
sets by Oliver Smith who has assumed 
a realism that clutters a small set used 
as background for a love song with a 
kitchenette that looks like a window 
display at Woolworth’s. Carol Haney 
has created a Chinese ballet and Irene 
Sharaff has some amusing costumes- 
one rather too scanty—for the night 
club. The best song is “Love Look 
Away,” charmingly sung by Arabella 
Hong. The theme song is “A Hundred 
Million Miracles,” very sweetly sung 
by Mei Li. The Rebuilt St. James Thea- 
ler has been given stately decor in 
black and gold by Frederick Fox. 


TRIAD—Three one act operas by Bucci 
are well sung and acted, surprisingly 
well produced on a miniature stage. 
The scripts are all weak. The first re- 
volves around the expensive purchase 
of a dress by a young wife; the last is 


a caricature of a cowboy ballad. But 
the second is a sketch of a peculiarly 
obnoxious Yankee husband and wife, 
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realistic to the core but interlarded 


with symbolic glimpses of true love. 
The music is of the school of Menotti.— 
At the Theater Marquee. 


THE COLD WIND AND THE WARM—A 
play of simple people by a master 
dramatist, rich in human comedy, with 
some stabbing sadness—this is a story 
set in Worcester, Mass. in 1908 when 
S. N. Behrman was a schoolboy who 
held on to the bedpost to keep away 
the Angel of Death who was hovering 
near his mother and who troubled his 
father with speculations about infinity. 
Tobey’s father, Mr. Sacher, found more 
satisfaction in the Talmud than his 
grocery store. “But at any rate,” said 
Mr. Sacher, “in the grocery business 
you can always eat your inventory.” 
It was Willy who always tried to an- 
swer Tobey’s questions and who made 
it possible for him to have a piano. 
Willy had switched from chemistry to 
law but could never switch his heart 
away from the softly predatory Myra. 
Eli Wallach is the likeable, unstable, 
affectionate Willy; Morris Carnovsky, 
the kindly, wise Mr. Sacher, but it is 
Timmy Everett’s Tobey who sets the 
pitch of the play which has no notes 
out of tune. As Mrs. Goldfein, the 
warm-hearted, impassioned amateur 
matchmaker, Maureen Stapleton is im- 
mense; Sig Arno does an inspired bit 
of comedy as a professional match- 
maker from Boston, as does Sanford 
Meisner as the Mr. Norbert Mandel 
whose correct riding breeches symbol- 
ize his affluence. Boris Aronson has 
contrived a set which includes a street, 
a porch and two interiors without any 
clutter. The Cold Wind and the Warm 
is directed by Harold Clurman whose 
wisdom prompted him to harry Mr. 
Behrman into dramatizing the sketches 
which had appeared in the New 
Yorker. I like to remember Mr. Sach- 
er’s spiritual vitamin: “Michael on the 
right hand; Gabriel on my left hand; 
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Uriel and Raphael behind me; God’s 
presence over me.” Tobey has brought 
it to New York—At the Morosco. 


THE OLD VIC TWELFTH NIGHT—En- 
visioned in gold with the tall, broken 
arches of Piranesi; gilded trellises and 
golden vines; sloping terraces at right 
and left; marble steps and _ bench 
which, with cushions, becomes Olivia’s 
villa; costumes of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in harmonies of yellow with 
Olivia in shimmering blue, Aguecheek 
in white and rose and Viola very trim 
in her long tan colored coat and 
plumed hat. The lute notes which 
open the comedy, end it on “The Wind 
and the Rain” sung by Feste as the 
dream becomes misty. Jollity is the 
order of the play but the charm of the 
Old Vic production is that it never 
impinges on the poetry. The tall Duke 
with his elegant melancholy is John 
Humphry. John Neville—who can also 
play Hamlet is Sir Andrew, and 
both he and Joss Ackland as Sir Toby 
play as gentlemen and not as yokels. 
Judi Dench’s Maria is a dimpling, deli- 
cately roly-poly ball of laughter. Jane 
Downs’ Olivia is willowy and tall and 
very smart in her mourning, with her 
black-a-moor and ladies each with tas- 
elled parasol. Feste is no court jester 
but a raflish round little man with a 
rich baritone for the lovely songs. The 
Malvolio of Richard Wordsworth is as 
elongated as Aguecheek and when by 
mischance Malvolio ties his  cross- 
gartered legs together his hops delight 
the audience. Barbara Jefford is 
equally delightful as boy or girl with 
a jewel-like precision of speech. She 
and Neville have great fun with their 
duel—indeed the fun seems spontane- 
ous throughout. The beautiful decor 
for the permanent set and the fairy tale 
costumes are the creation of Desmond 
Heeley; the fine details of the direction 
by Michael Benthall. The management 
is S. Hurok’s.—At the Broadway. 











NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


FROM THE TERRACE 

by John O’Hara 

Random House. $6.95 
In nearly 900 pages Mr. O’Hara draws 
at full, not to say exhaustive length, 
the ambiguous portrait of a “very at- 
tractive man with an unattractive out- 
look on people.” In his middle years 
Alfred Eaton lives a charmed life, but 
he begins as a neglected, despised sec- 
ond son, and he ends as a failure. A 
failure in this context is one who dis- 
engages himself from the struggle of 
capitalistic titans; a man who neglects 
to build empires, but who manages the 
empires of others. Since success is de- 
picted here as a completely inhuman 
thing and as _ absolute’ corruption 
through power, one might conclude Al- 
fred Eaton is well out of it. But the 
attitude of his second wife (and 
clearly of the author) forbids such an 
interpretation. 

In the cosmos of From the Terrace 
failures and successes are alike evil, 
for this novel displays an impartially 
jaundiced view of all human life. Na- 
turalism at its bleakest, and at its most 
stridently vulgar, pervades the whole 
book. Alfred and his sisters start out 
with charm and all the graces, but 
life soon becomes a sexual jungle, a 
power jungle. Alfred’s careers in prep 
school and at Princeton are ambiguous 
and unsatisfying, both prefiguring his 
later life. Since two women he knew 
and loved die violent deaths, one in an 
automobile accident and the other as 
a murder victim, Alfred feels that he is 
a jinx. And sure enough, everything— 
friendship, marriage, business rela- 
tionships—crumbles under his touch. 
He marries well, yet his marriage turns 
to ashes as, inexplicably, his wife be- 


comes a frenetic nymphomaniac. He 
saves a young boy’s life and is invited 
to become a member of a firm of vast 
holdings and enterprises. Yet he lacks 
the requisite ruthlessness of the jungle, 
and he earns the hatred of his second 
wife (his mistress for a long time) in 
a final passage of pathos and failure 
quite obviously patterned after the 
novels of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Mr. O’Hara has never been known 
for his subtlety in portraying relations 
between the sexes. “Most writers have 
a tendency to gloss over things,” a 
character observes at midpoint. Mr. 
O’Hara glosses over nothing. There is 
an incredible amount of pawing over 
sex here, and in terms of pornographic 
vulgarity. At dinner parties people 
tell one another sordid life stories in 
great detail. When Alfred and his sec- 
ond wife speak of his appearing at a 
Princeton commencement the conver- 
sation between them is pornographic 
to an extent which destroys any cred- 
ence one may have had in them as peo- 
ple. Concern with sex and with sexual 
aberration rises to obsession in pas- 
sage after passage, and by the end of 
the book evil has become the totality 
of human experience. 


WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW 

by John P. Marquand 

Little, Brown. $4.75 
“Memory was better than fact,” 
Thomas Harrow concluded after—in 
the twe days which transpire from the 
first page to the last—returning intric- 
ately in reminiscence to the past years 
of success which led inexorably to his 
present failure. When the book opens, 
Tom is in his middle fifties, a play- 
wright with many Broadway successes 
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behind him, and only bleakness or the 
repetition of well-worn gestures ahead 
of him. An unwise investment in a 
musical has wiped him out, and he is 
about to pass on the dismal news to 
Emily, his third wife. 

In Tom Harrow’s memory “events 
and people are constantly overlap- 
ping,” and he can no longer believe in 
the sincerity of his speech or actions. 
All is stage sets and dialogue. “In the 
end you always began repeating your- 
self, or repeating someone else. In the 
end the sands in the hourglass ran out, 
depositing themselves in a small and 
undramatic heap of rubble, and in the 
end there was absolutely nothing left 
on top.” Gradually, as he reacts against 
dull dinner guests and tries to numb 
his perception of his problem with 
well-bred amounts of Scotch, Tom 
reels off his life with Rhoda, his first 
wife, a girl of narrow background and 
severe limitations, yet avid for security 
and sensitive to the sweet smell of 
success. Then there was “Hopedale,” 
his second wife—and then the garru- 
lous Emily. 

Women and Thomas Harrow, for all 
that it is a tale the author has often 
told before, is nonetheless vintage Mar- 
quand. The social nuances, the chang- 
ing tempos of succeeding decades, the 
tricks of speech and gesture that char- 
acterize people are all here. And per- 
haps more clearly than before are re- 
sentments against such aspects of 
contemporary life as high taxes, the 
ugliness of large cities, and the tastes 
of “a newer, braver, lustier world.” 


EXODUS 

by Leon Uris 

Doubleday. $4.50 
“Our very existence is a miracle,” 
David Ben Ami said to Ari Ben Canaan 
in a midnight argument. “We outlived 
the Romans and the Greeks and even 
Hitler. We have outlived every op- 
pressor and we will outlive the Brit- 
_ish Empire.” The “miracle” of today’s 
state of Israel is the theme of this long, 
far-reaching novel. Like the Rich- 
mond lady who wanted to read an ob- 
jective book about the Civil War from 
the Southern point of view, Mr. Uris 
has wanted to write an objective novel 
from the Israel point of view. 

Because the note is “epic,” the men 
and events involved tend to find a sim- 
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plified treatment, men and events as 
seen out of advocacy, not out of pity 
and wisdom, It is nonetheless a great 
theme, and a two-thousand-year mem- 
ory, even if presented only in remote 
reverberations, is a mighty thing. 

Mr. Uris begins his story at a British 
detention camp for Jews on Cyprus 
and ends with the repulsing of the 
Egyptian and other Arab armies fol- 
lowing the UN vote for partition. The 
lives and loves of his characters are 
rather overwhelmed by flashbacks into 
history. Among these background set- 
tings are Denmark and Poland under 
Nazi occupation, Russia in 1804, 
France in the time of Dreyfus, the gas 
chambers of Auschwitz. 

Exodus may be simplified and sen- 
timentalized, but it is nonetheless a 
notable attempt to present in the prose 
form of the novel a theme which per- 
haps only epic poetry can really ex- 
press. 


THE WHEEL OF EARTH 

by Helga Sandburg 

McDowell, Obolensky. $4.95 
The Wheel of Earth is a novel, at once 
drab and poetic, about the narrow 
lives of farm people in the South dur- 
ing the late twenties and early thir- 
ties. Against drabness and rural ener- 
gies Ellen Gaddy, the protagonist, is in 
revolt in an inarticulate, sometimes 
sullen, way. 

When her illegitimate son asks “How 
come I got no Daddy?” Ellen parries, 
and to a further question says that 
Simon’s father was like him. “If more 
comes to you about him,” Simon re- 
plies in deft, unconscious irony, “will 
you tell me, Ma?” Ellen is certainly a 
character to whom things “come to.” 
Resentment and resolution alike come 
dropping slow. Others are more reso- 
lute: Mr. Gaddy, Ellen’s father, for ex- 
ample, who is the book’s villain. It is 
he who insists that young Simon be 
baptized and brought up a Catholic— 
the Catholic parts of the book are thin 
and remote—and he takes a similarly 
high tyrannical hand with other mem- 
bers of the family. He finally kills him- 
self when he wrongly imagines that his 
mistress is unfaithful to him. 

When Ellen goes to claim her fa- 
ther’s body she discovers that the mis- 
tress is the sister of her first lover, the 
father of Simon. Everything turns out 
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well, for although her real love, Dan, 
has been killed in a cyclone, Ellen, 
now that her father is dead, can marry 
happily at last. The Wheel of Earth is 
determinedly bucolic, all right, for in 
practically every chapter, if poor, mis- 
understood Ellen isn’t being attacked, 
goats are having kids, cows are having 
calves, or some sort of procreation is 
in one stage or another. 


VICTORINE 

by Frances Parkinson Keyes 

Messner. $4.50 
Mrs. Keyes always asks reviewers to 
skip her forewords. They, she says 
pointedly, are for readers—but this 
reviewer never can pass them by. Not 
only are they often the most interest- 
ing part of the book, but they always 
abound in piquant information. One 
just needs to know the name of the 
house in which Mrs. Keyes wrote her 
first chapters (this book was finished 
in a motel, by the way), but she is 
happy to- inform readers, not review- 
ers, exactly who gave her what exact 
bit of information. The three persons, 
for example, who familiarized Mrs. 
Keyes with “the territory all the way 
from Lafayette to Cypremort Point” 
are given exact identification. 

With all this formidable research 
and scholarship in the background, 
Victorine turns out to be a kind of 
sequel (for what kind, see the fore- 
word) to Blue Camellia. It’s the Louisi- 
ana rice fields for us all again, this 
time with a murder mystery to solve. 
Victorine LaBranche is a half-Jewish, 
half-Catholic girl, completely cosmo- 
politan, almost as completely domi- 
nated by her father. When she meets 
and falls in love with Prosper Villac, 
our heroine, Victorine, begins to feel 
a oneness with the Cajun country. 
Unfortunately Prosper’s life is compli- 
cated by the fact that a swamp girl 
in whom he was interested, Titine Dar- 
gereux, was found dead in a rice bin 


wearing a pair of golden slippers. 
Prosper gave Titine the slippers; 
there’s the rub. But all’s well, of 


course. Mrs. Keyes has a magic lamp. 
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JUSTICE OF THE HEART 

by E. Arnot Robertson 

Macmillan. $4.50 
Justice of the Heart tells the story of 
Louise Downes, a war widow and jour- 
nalist. She is seriously disturbed, a 
young Dutch scientist discovers, and 
her overwhelming loneliness is due to 
a feeling of guilt toward her late hus- 
band. Under Karel Van Epp’s encour- 
agement Louise becomes able to face 
and partially solve her problems. 
From their first meeting in England 
to their final rapturous meeting in 
Zanzibar, Karel’s love and _ strength 
cause Louise to become joyful and 
whole. 

The book is a light romance rather 
than a novel of social significance, 
even though Louise travels to Zanzibar 
to do a series of articles about a native 
editor who has been imprisoned by the 
government. In the interests of racial 
justice and freedom of the press Louise 
does her best to champion his cause, 
but she finds the whole complex of 
Zanzibar’s polyglot civilization an in- 
superable bar to realizing “the justice 
of the heart.” Miss Robertson has pro- 
duced a romance which is stronger in 
interest for being socially conscious, 
yet is an imperfect fusion of twe 
genres leaving a somewhat unsatisfy- 
ing total effect. 


MRS. ’ARRIS GOES TO PARIS 

by Paul Gallico 

Doubleday. $2.50 
This is a brief and pleasant nosegay 
for that doughty drudge, the London 
charwoman. 

Mrs. Harris, who is a widow and 
a char, wins a modest packet in a foot- 
ball pool. With a bit more luck she is 
able to fly to Paris to realize her great 
ambition: to buy a Dior dress. How 
this shabby cockney invades the world 
of the chic salon and wins all hearts 
makes for an unashamedly sentimental 
—yet extremely winning—yarn. For 
the warm-hearted char the experience 
in Paris and what happens after form 
a “priceless memory treasure of under- 
standing, friendship and humanity.” 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC DILEMMA: 
AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
by Thomas F. O’Dea 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00 


Professor O’Dea, of the sociology de- 
partment at Fordham, does not leave 
the reader long in doubt how he stands 
on the great debate now in progress 
over the role American Catholics ought 
to play in intellectual life. Vigorously, 
almost bluntly, he contends that they 
should take a much more active and 
constructive role than they do; equally 
forthrightly he defines and explains 
the popular attitudes hindering this 
mission. If, as a scholar and a gentle- 
man, he writes with more care and 
restraint than did St. Catherine of 
Siena, with whom his editors implic- 
itly compare him—the most recent 
Catholic O’Dea criticizes by name is 
“the great saint,” Bernard of Clairvaux 
—his disposition to call his shots as he 
sees them will probably jolt the many 
Americans who assume that frank 
criticism is an act of hostility, rather 
than, as in this case, a labor of love. 

No doubt Professor O’Dea could 
have written a less provocative book. 
He might, for instance, have softened 
his blows to Catholics’ self-esteem by 
pointing with pride to the Catholic in- 
tellectuals everyone admires, or by 
taking a few potshots at the numerous 
sitting ducks to be found in the gen- 
eral intellectual world. Or, by writing 
a book twice as long as this, he might 
have made his theoretical arguments 
more conclusive, and provided more 
of the factual material, to which he 
can only allude, about such critical 
questions as the curricula of Catholic 
colleges, the social background of the 
clergy, and the class mobility of the 
laity. Still, he provides nearly 170 in- 


teresting pages, and that is a lot for a 
book of 169 pages. 

Professor O’Dea begins by noting 
that in every culture the intellectual 
plays a dual role: at once formulator 
of the rational orders by which both 
society and the individual live, and 
also critic of all previous rational 
formulations. Both roles are needed; 
yet, since men are naturally conserva- 
tive, and since critics are often wrong, 
Plato, Aquinas, Galileo, and Klaus 
Fuchs are usually suspect to their con- 
temporaries. Christianity intensifies 
the problem by the very clarity with 
which it points out to men the prim- 
acy of the spiritual life; for Christians 
there has always been an “abiding 
temptation” to regard the life of the 
mind not just as subordinate but as 
antipathetic to the life of the spirit. 
These general difficulties, Professor 
O’Dea argues, are further exacerbated 
for Catholics today, who, much as they 
may admire the sacral civilization of 
the Age of Faith, have to cope with a 
civilization far more rationalist. A 
final complication arises from the in- 
securities felt by many American Cath- 
olics toward the older Catholic 
churches of Europe, and toward Amer- 
ican culture neither familiar nor 
Catholic. 

In tracing the upshot of these con- 
ditions, Professor O’Dea makes a dis- 
tinction between “manifest” and “la- 
tent” notes in American Catholicism 
which I do not find very enlightening. 
But his final chapter renders an un- 
equivocal bill of particulars: (1) 
American Catholics, instead of going 
out conquering and to conquer, are too 
often bogged down in a narrowly con- 
ceived “defensiveness.” (2) Instead of 
exploring the mysteries and implica- 
tions of Christian dogma, too many 
settle for a “moralism” that underes- 
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timates the possibilities of Christian 
life in the world. (3) Too many 
churchmen suffer from “clericalism,” 
tending ‘to see the problems, tasks, 
risks, and achievements of the Chris- 
tian life solely from the professional 
perspective of the . .. ecclesiastical 
official,’”—especially a nay-saying of- 
ficial. (4) Too many of the faithful 
“annihilate the . . . vital principle of 
community” by assuming that all im- 
portant questions of theory and prac- 
tice have been solved, or can most ef- 
ficiently and safely be solved, by 
appeals to authority. (5) Finally, sub- 
suming all other failings, is a perva- 
sive “formalism” that blocks Catholics 
from realizing all the benefits from 
either culture or Christianity. 

This brief summary of “conclu- 
sions” might suggest that this is a nega- 
tive book. The reader should not fail 
to note, however, that the author 
writes in a critical spirit just because 
he holds such an exalted view of the 
true goals of Catholic culture and such 
a firm view that these goals may utli- 
mately be achieved. 

Rosert D. Cross, Px.D. 


THE THREE EDWARDS 
by Thomas B. Costain 
Doubleday. $4.75 

Sometimes I wonder if we are able to 
detect the spirit of an age from a single 
and simple symbol. I am thinking of 
just such a symbol now. It reposes in 
wondrously chiseled and beautifully 
painted marble on top of an episcopal 
tomb in Winchester Cathedral. It is 
the effigy of Bishop William of Wyke- 
ham, and it has reposed with hands 
clasped and eyes closed, over the 
bishop’s mortal remains since 1404. 
Even the savage storms of the Re- 
formation spared it, and left marvel- 
lously intact the sleeping bishop as 
well as the two small angels sitting at 
his head and the three wide-eyed 
miniature monks sitting at his feet. 
One of these is said to represent Bish- 
op William’s clerk of works, another 
his master-mason, the third his master- 
carpenter. This bishop in particular 
is an enduring symbol of the Plan- 
tagenet period and of the three Ed- 
wards who began it, because it was an 
amazing age. It began in 1272 when 
Edward I became monarch. It ended 
with the death of Edward III in 1377. 
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If ever you are asked reasons why this 
century was an amazing one, you can 
reply that it was an age of ferment; 
it was an age of great barbarity; it was 
an age of deep and genuine spiritual- 
ity. It was an age when Gothic was al- 
most an article of faith. That is why 
Bishop William of Wykeham remains 
its symbol, he who had the sheer joy 
of bringing to perfection, genius that 
he was, the soaring tranquillity of Per- 
pendicular Gothic. 

Skillfully interwoven into the fabric 
of this late medieval tapestry by the 
popular Thomas Costain are the lives 
of the three Plantagenet Edwards to- 
gether with the important events 
which we relate to their reigns—Ed- 
ward I, every inch a king; Edward II, 
his weak successor; Edward III, 
equally as regal and assertive as his 
able grandfather. 

We repeat what we stated. The age 
of the Three Edwards, which the au- 
thor forgets was also the age of 
Thomas of Aquin and Albertus Magnus 
and of Bonaventure, was indeed an 
amazing age. You will learn much 
from a careful reading of this entranc- 
ing book. You will learn, for example, 
that the Black Death was not imported 
into Europe by the rats, but by the 
black flies which infested their hides. 
You will learn, too, the reasons for the 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church, 
when Roman Pontiffs became chap- 
lains of French kings. Then you will 
learn, among other things, that the 
royal library in London contained ex- 
actly three books, and that they were 
locked up with the crown jewels in 
the Tower; that Queen Eleanor intro- 
duced the fork to the table and Thomas 
Blanket of Bristol the blanket to the 
bed; that it was Edward I who seized 
the Stone of Scone, and that it re- 
mained in Westminster Abbey until 
it was daringly transported (for a very 
short time) in 1950 back to its native 
Scotland. 

Costain displays excellent judgment 
when he takes pains to explain terms 
such as “advowson,” “Hue and Cry,” 
“The Hundred,” “Steelyard,” “rigma- 
role.” You may be as curious as was I 
and question why he did not explain 
what he meant by “the obnoxious pre- 
sentment of Englishry.” 

Many well-meaning historians un- 
fortunately succeed only in turning 








their subject into something dry and 
boring, but never Thomas B. Costain. 
He makes the Edwards and the Wil- 
liams and the Eleanors and the Isa- 
belles live. And, surely, what is most 
important of all, he helps us to under- 
stand in a simple and intelligent way 
the vast complexities of which he 
writes. And in a jewel of a passage 
on page 388 he sums up all one will 
wish to remember of the age that saw 
Britain emerging from serfdom into 
something of the political organization 
which has reached its perfection there 
today: 

“The miracles the builders in stone 
accomplished are still standing and 
still beautiful, even with the disinte- 
gration of so many centuries on them, 
but the battlefields where great war- 
riors died are so encroached upon by 
modern villas and so befouled by the 
rotting remains of motor-cars and the 
staves of oil barrels that they do not 
always repay a visit.” 

Rev. Pau R. Rust, O.M.I1. 


NEW HORIZONS IN LATIN AMERICA 
by John J. Considine, M.M. 
Dodd, Mead. $5.00 
Books interpreting Latin America from 
a Catholic viewpoint are hard to come 
by, and all too frequently they reflect 
emotions more than facts. Father Con- 
sidine helps to correct this situation, 
presenting a rapid survey of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese-speaking area of 
this continent, stressing the current 
situation of the Church and prospects 
for its development and enrichment. 
The book takes the form of a travel- 
ogue, the author starting in Brazil, then 
passing to Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay and Chile, on to Bolivia, Ecuador 
and Colombia, and finally and briefly 
through Central America and_ the 
Caribbean. Most of the information is 
presented in the form of interviews, 
informal chats, and trips to points of 
interest, starting with the slums of Rio 
and touching on many of the interest- 
ing and exotic elements of Latin Amer- 
ican life, always with emphasis on the 
Church’s spiritual and social activity. 
The technique makes the book easy 
to read, and the author’s skill enables 
him to incorporate much more inform- 
ation than one normally finds in the 


reporter’s pages. The approach, never- 
theless, has limitations, and the reader 








New and Recommended 


We Have a Pope 


A Portrait of His Holiness 
Pope John XXilil 


By Msgr. Albert Giovannetti. Trans- 
lated by John Chapin. One of the first 
full-length biographies of the new 
Pontiff, popularly told and covering 
every phase of his colorful ecclesiasti- 
cal career. Illustrated with many re- 
cent photographs. 


Science, Religion 
and Christianity 


By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Trans- 
lated by Hilda C. Graef. With all 
honesty, this stimulating and thought- 
ful book tries to find a bridge be- 
tween Christian thought and modern 
secular thought. The author here en- 
gages in a search for new orientations 
in a new world. $3.50 


Christian Humanism 


By Louis Bouyer. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. Must we choose between 
being fully human and being Chris- 
tian? Father Bouyer shows that there 
is no conflict between the two, that, 
in fact, it is only possible to be full 

human by following Christ. He deals 
cogently with questions such as lib- 
erty, the role of the intellect, and the 
nature of authority, all in a very con- 
temporary framework. $2.50 


A History of Philosophy 


Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz 

By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Volume 
four discusses Descartes, Pascal, Male- 
branche, Spinoza, and Leibniz and 
deals with the great rationalist systems 
of philosophy on the European Con- 
tinent in the pre-Kantian period. 


$4.50 
To the Other Towns 


A Life of Blessed Peter Favre 

By William V. Bangert, S.J. A glow- 
ing account of Blessed Peter Favre, 
the genial priest who was an associate 
of St. Ignatius in the formation of the 
Society of Jesus. $4.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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must not expect a profound social 
study either of the Latin American 
countries or of their religious prob- 
lems and traditions. 

One substantial section does, how- 
ever, deal with a single problem in a 
more detailed and formal way, the 
problem being the development of 
Protestantism in Latin America. With 
considerable — statistical information 
and a fine sense of justice and charity, 
Father Considine presents the major 
facts about a subject all too frequently 
approached, both in Latin America 
and in this country, on a purely emo- 
tional basis. The entire book, and par- 
ticularly this section, is recommended 
for those discovering Latin America 
for the first time. 

GARY MAcEorn, Pu.D. 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
AMERICAN FREEMASONRY 

by William J. Whalen 

Bruce. $3.75 
In 1184 Pope Leo XIII, in his encycli- 
cal letter on Freemasonry, challenged 
Catholic leaders “to tear away the 
mask from Freemasonry, and to let it 
be seen as it really is.” William J. 
Whalen took this challenge to heart 
and has given us an excellent analysis 
in this present volume. In a pleasant, 
straight-from-the-shoulder style, free 
from any rabid animosity he accom- 
plishes a very disagreeable task of 
“tearing away the mask” of this secret 
society that has a membership of 4,- 
000,000 in this country. 

Though written primarily to explain 
why the Church since 1783 has re- 
peatedly forbidden Catholics to join 
Masonic lodges, it has a much wider 
purpose in showing how destructive 
this institution is to all Christianity. 
One of the finest chapters of the book 
treats of Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox criticism of Masonry and gives a 
thorough survey of other Christian 
warnings. The issue is not merely be- 
tween the lodge and the Vatican, but 
between the lodge and Christianity. 

The author discusses the origin of 
Masonry, its ritual, the various Rites 
and degrees, allied organizations, 
papal condemnations and in the ap- 
pendix the entire text of Leo XIII’s en- 
cyclical. He makes a very devastating 
case, we must admit. It is not directed 
against Masons as individuals, but 
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against the institution which he clearly 
proves to be a naturalistic religion. He 
shows the blasphemy in the Masonic 
oaths and the whole anti-Christian ap- 
peal in its ritual. At the expense of 
some weariness in the narrative, he 
gives generous portions of the ritual 
and quotes frequently from Masonic 
literature and the journal, The New 
Age. 

Since the author is not a historian 
he leaves something wanting in his 
treatment of Masonic history and its 
impact on Christian civilization. He 
succeeds in dispelling much of the 
haze and mystery about the lodge and 
its operations, but he does not clear 
away completely the mystery of its ori- 
gin. Though this goes back only to 
1717 when the first lodge was organ- 
ized in England, yet he says “Masonry 
originated as Catholic guilds engaged 
in erecting the magnificent cathedrals 
of the Middle ages.” 

Whalen’s volume is an excellent 
book on the subject. It is one packed 
with interesting facts of great value 
to Catholic and non-Catholic. The au- 
thor is to be commended for his 
thorough and readable presentation 
the first book on Masonry by an Amer- 
ican Catholic in fifty years. 

Rev. THOMAS L. SULLIVAN, C.S.V. 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

by John L. Thomas, S.J. 

Doubleday. $3.50 
The opening chapter sets the tone of 
the entire 190 pages, namely, a socio- 
logical study of the Catholic minority 
group within a non-Catholic American 
culture as it relates to marriage. 
“American Catholics are living in a 
society that they have not made and 
over which they have only limited 
control. It follows that they have to 
operate within their own framework 
of values in terms of which they must 
develop their own definitions of the 
situation concerning appropriate con- 
duct related to sex and marriage.” 

Father Thomas is most realistic as 
he paints the magnitude of the prob- 
lems which Catholics face regarding 
marriage within the United States. The 
book is a reiteration of the necessary 
opposition in morality which results 
when there is no agreement on the 
fundamental nature of human beings. 
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Catholics are and must continue to 
be different kind of citizens when it 
comes to marriage. As John Delaney 
(editor of this Viewpoint series) says 
in the Introduction, “Of the various 
areas in which a difference between 
Catholic teaching and current Ameri- 
can customs exists, none displays so 
marked a divergence as the field of 
marriage and family relations.” 

Moreover, the great divergence pre- 
sents new problems for the members 
of the Catholic minority as they be- 
come dispersed into surburbia. While 
the previous years of our infant coun- 
try found the majority of Catholics as- 
sembled in ghettoish fashion, being for 
the most part in economic and geo- 
graphic pigeonholes, there is today a 
movement by individual Catholics up 
the socio-economic ladder and across 
geographic surfaces. For Father 
Thomas, “differences in family stand- 
ards and practices are frequently ex- 
perienced for the first time primarily 
as personal rather than group prob- 
lems. The individual rather than the 
group begins to feel the impact of secu- 
lar ideals. Henceforth, individual 
Catholics must be prepared to face 
modern challenges to their value sys- 
tem on their own.” Now that they 
don’t have the warmth and security of 
the thoroughly Catholic neighborhood, 
being scattered through non-Catholic 
surburbia, they must know “the rea- 
sons for the faith that is in them.” 

Father Thomas discusses the usual 
controveries about pre-marital sexual- 
ity, birth control, divorce, etc.; but his 
original message lies in his acceptance 
of the opposition between Catholics 
and the majority. There is no apology 
for the gulf; it is a plea that our people 
make no such apology, but rather live 
the narrow line of moral demands 
amid this avalanche of ridicule on the 
part of our culture. 

The reader must be warned that this 
book requires a careful examination; 
in fact, several readings are required 
to grasp all that Father Thomas has 
compacted in terms of Dogma, Canon 
Law and Moral Theology as well as 
numerous sociological observations - 
with all these intellectual beams fo- 
cused on the contract of marriage. 

Rev. 


Artuur F, LeBLanc, C.S.P. 
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CONTEMPLATIVE 
LIFE IN THE 
WORLD 


by Amelie Goichon 


book written for the Cath- 

olic layman of every walk 
of life—doctor, nurse, lawyer, 
businessman, teacher, clerk, 
typist, husband and wife, fa- 
ther and mother, writer, sales- 
man ... for anyone who is 
striving to live a dedicated 
life in the world and thereby 
attain to the heights of Chris- 
tian holiness. 


Learn from a who 


woman 
knows from her own experi- 
ence what are the problems 
facing the contemplative in 


the world. 


Let her tell you how you as 


a layman should practice 
prayer, grow in virtue, be de- 
tached from the world, par- 
ticipate in the liturgy . . . how, 
in a word, to become Christ- 


like in your daily life. $3.95 


At your bookstore 


ww B. Herder Book Co... 


15-17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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THE BRIDGE: Yearbook 

Judaeo-Christian Studies, Vol. Ill 
by Rev. John M. Oesterreicher 
Pantheon. $4.50 


The third volume of The Bridge con- 
tinues the irenic course of its schol- 
arly predecessors. This reviewer feels 
that each of the three volumes has 
been a model of what might be called 
virile charity in dialogue. A conversa- 
tion in which everybody agreed would 
rapidly degenerate into insipidity and 
a dialogue without charity always 
ends in violent futility. The Christian 
editors and authors of The Bridge be- 
ing intelligent men are also charitable 
men, so their dialogue has the spice 
of clashing opinions and the smooth 
savor of kindliness. We must agree 
with the comment in 1957 of Seferad, 
the review of the Institute of Hebrew 
and Near Eastern Studies: “Two beau- 
tiful books, which are, no doubt, the 
mature fruit of love, understanding 
and grace; they cannot but evoke sym- 
pathy in every noble heart.” 

This year The Bridge deals with 
themes that have engaged the mind 
and pen of the renowned Jewish 
thinker and commentator, Martin Bu- 
ber, during most of his long search 
for truth. The standpoint of the vari- 
ous contributors is not merely to 
counter the thoughts of this revered 
man but in most instances to use them 
as points of departure for their own 
explanations of the central mystery of 
God in our lives. Wherever they can 
find agreement, they rejoice. Wher- 
ever they must dissent, they do so 
pungently but with charity. The effect 
of this balanced scholarship is a vital 
dialogue which clarifies points at is- 
sue and leaves the reader exhilarated, 
knowing that he had had the priceless 
privilege of listening to good conver- 
sation. 

With this in mind it seems to this 
reviewer that Gerard Sloyan’s essay 
on “Buber and the Significance of 
Jesus” is the high moment of the 
book. He states the themes of Buber 
clearly, developes them, counterpoints 
and then sweeps into his own super- 
bly beautiful statement. I was also 
caught by Bertram Hessler’s exposi- 
tion of the “Social Thought in the Old 
Testament.” This much neglected sub- 
ject receives a treatment of deep in- 
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sight which left me wishing the essay 
were much longer. 

The editor, Father John Oester- 
reicher, offers a very rich and re- 
warding study of ‘‘The Hasidic 
Movement.” The Hasids, under the 
leadership of the great and noble 
Israel ben Eliezer, the Baal Shem Tov, 
“Master of the Good Name,” flourished 
in Poland in the 18th Century. Their 
literature on the love of God would re- 
ward even the most spiritual-minded 
Christian’s reading. 

Barry Ulanov, in his thought-pro- 
voking study on “Job and His Com- 
forters,” shows that “It is only through 
suffering that we are suffered to ap- 
proach God and that we can rise, in 
heightened consciousness with a to- 
tality of our thoughts and feelings, to 
some knowledge of who He is and who 
we are.” That is a marvelous illumi- 
nation of the meaning of Job and the 
significance of any tortured sufferer 
who contributes his pain to the world’s 
salvation. 

Having enjoyed so thoroughly Fred- 
erick L. Moriarty’s essay on “The 
Prophet Bearers of the Word,” I feel, 
neverthless, that I must enter in virile 
charity a disagreement to this state- 
ment: “Amos was the voice of the vio- 
lently oppressed, the victims of injus- 
tice, yet he was no social reformer; 
he offered no plan of social betterment 
in the modern sense.” This sets up a 
dichotomy between religion and social 
reform. 

It seems to me that the prophets 
cannot be fully understood unless 
they are viewed as social reformers. 
We might just as well cast out Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno 
from the list of basic social texts as to 
delete the names of Jeremiah and 
Amos. 

There are so many good things in 
the third volume of The Bridge that 
we cannot mention them all in this 
short review. We leave to you the 
pleasure and stimulation of their dis- 
covery. 

The book is a vivid retort to those 
insipid minds who archly attempt 
to prove their charity by never 
bringing religion into conversation. 
Perhaps that is why the height of their: 
conversational contribution consists 
in turning on the television set. 

Rev. ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 











THE SUNDAY SERMONS 
OF THE GREAT FATHERS, Vol. I, Il 

ed. by M. F. Toal 

Regnery. $4.50 each, Handsize 
Every so often a publishing firm offers 
to the public a work of unusual inter- 
est. Purchasers of the first two vol- 
umes of a four-volume homiletic series 
will agree with me that The Sunday 
Sermons of the Great Fathers answers 
this description. Each of these pocket- 
size books (in the hand edition) com- 
prises some 450 pages. Each is printed 
in double columns on fine Bible paper. 
Each is provided with a_ ribbon 
marker, and each runs to approxi- 
mately, as we have noted, the same 
pagination. The cloth binding has been 
described as maroon lintex, a sturdy, 
servicable choice of material. Some 
will complain that the type used (Gar- 
amond) is too small for comfortable 
reading. These will question the prac- 
ticality of soliciting advice from 
youthful seminarians. But at least the 
format decided upon reduces not only 
the size of the little books but the price 
as well. (Deluxe edition, $7.50 each.) 

The editor has bound up in Volume I 
selections from the more quotable 
sermons of the great patristic tradi- 
tion. It covers the first quarter of the 
liturgical year—Advent to Quinqua- 
gesima inclusive. Volume II begins 
with the First Sunday of Lent and ends 
with the Sunday after Ascension. Vol- 
ume III will be published next Spring, 
and right now Father Toal is prepar- 
ing the manuscript which will be pub- 
lished one day as Volume IV. His re- 
search has been done and is continuing 
at the Vatican Library. 


Regnery believes, and so do we, that 
the homilies of the patristic age are 
the inheritance of every Christian. 
Priests, seminarians, religious of both 
sexes, laymen are the potentials who, 
it is hoped, will read and encourage 
the reading of these little books—for 
meditation and for an understanding 
of the Christian ethos. Augustine, Cyp- 
rian, Gregory, Chrysostom, Thomas 
Aquinas are among the immortals 
chosen by Father Toal to contribute to 
the spiritual growth of the atomic 
soul. 


The Roman Pontiff, of course, has 
not written any Foreword. But his 
semi-official organ, L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, has graciously endorsed the edi- 
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LENTEN 
READING 


Approach 
to 


Prayer 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 


A very helpful book on how to pray; 
the essential simplicity of prayer; why 
we find it difficult; how to approach it. 
This is a companion volume to Approach 
to Penance \ 2.50), published last year— 
a book which made penance seem almost 
attractive. $2.50 


AND YET SO NEW 


by Arnold Lunn 


This account of the author's latest twenty- 
five years of lecturing, controversy, 
travels and great friendships might have 
been subtitled “how to get a great deal 
of fun out of working very hard for the 


Church." $3.75 


THE TEMPTATIONS 
OF CHRIST 


by Gerald Vann, O.P. and P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


A study of the way in which Our Lord 
dealt with the temptations suggested to 
Him by the devil in the desert. Of im- 
mense help to us in facing our own 
temptations. $2.75 


THE WORLD TO COME 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


What we really know about the next 
world: a Parr Ba for the pilgrim on 
his way to heaven, and a strong induce- 
ment to be careful not to lose the way. 


$3.00 








Order from any bookstore 


A Lenten reading list will be sent on 
request. Write to Gloria MacGill at— 


SHEED G&G WARD New York 3 
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tor’s unique selection: “It is a work of 
exceptional value, uncovering for the 
first time to the English-speaking 
world a treasury of patristic homily. 
. . . It will be of immeasurable value 
for pastoral preaching, and for private 
spiritual reading. It should find its 
place in every Catholic bookshelf. 
Here is Sacred tradition handed on.” 
Rev. Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 


PSYCHIATRY AND 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

by Louis Linn, M.D. 

and Leo W. Schwarz 

Random House. $4.95 
The title of this book is misleading. 
One might expect a modern reworking 
of William James’ Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience. Actually it is not 
the purpose of the authors to examine 
religious experience in the light of 
psychiatry. Their aim is to define the 
role of religious experience in emo- 
tional maturity and the role of the reli- 
gious leader in developing that ma- 
turity. 

The book confines itself to the Judeo- 
Christian religions and the authors are 
aware that these religions look beyond 
the development of emotional stability. 
The book does not “secularize” reli- 
gion. On the contrary, its authors stress 
that religion is able to make a con- 
structive and vital contribution to hu- 
man personality precisely because it 
looks beyond human personality to a 
higher, ultimate goal. 

In pointing out the constructive 
value of religion, the authors are criti- 
cal of those psychiatrists and social 
workers who, from personal bias 
rather than scientific conclusions, 
neglect or even discourage the reli- 
gious development of their clients. On 
the other hand, the religious leader is 
reminded that his task is to see religion 
as a constructive force in the develop- 
ment of the individual. The religious 
leader must avoid the temptation to fill 
the role of psychiatrist or social work- 
er as this can make difficult or impos- 
sible the fulfilling of his proper func- 
tion. 

Ideally, in the authors’ view, the reli- 
gious leader, the psychiatrist and the 
social worker form a team. Each has 
a distinctive and essential contribution 
to make in the development of the indi- 
vidual’s emotional maturity. By co- 
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operation, not rivalry, they will best 
serve those who need guidance on the 
road to a mature and effective life. 

The book is, of course, concerned 
with the role of religion and the reli- 
gious leader. It contains a wealth of 
practical advice for those guiding chil- 
dren, adolescents, and adults. Mar- 
riage counselling, the comforting of 
the sick and bereaved, the guidance of 
the aged—these important tasks of the 
religious leaders are given detailed 
treatment. 

On a very few occasions the authors 
disagree with the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. But they are careful 
to point out that in such matters the 
personal convictions of the individual 
are to be respected at all times. These 
instances, however, do not mitigate the 
value of the book. It has performed a 
real service in defining the role of reli- 
gion and the religious leader in the 
development of human personality. 

Rev. Puiu J. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.P. 


LAND IN SEARCH OF GOD 

by Stanley J. Rowland, Jr. 

Random House. $3.95 
Although Mr. Rowland says in the In- 
troduction that he has been chiefly in- 
fluenced by Arnold Toynbee and Paul 
Tillich, his book has none of the in- 
tellectual depth of these two scholars. 
We simply have 242 pages of ramblings 
about religious persons, things and oc- 
casionally ideas. The author seems to 
have read most of books which a 
young American scholar of thirty odd 
years is expected to have scanned in 
order to be in step. There is a sprinkle 
of David Reisman’s “inner-directed 
and outer-directed,” a dash of William 
Whyte’s Organization Man, and finally 
a lengthy nod to Billy Graham’s “give 
your life to Christ.” 

Although this is no book for Catu- 
o1c WORLD readers, it’s only fair to say 
that Mr. Rowland has given an accu- 


rate description of the Catholic 
Church in America: “The Roman 
Catholic Church is’ multi-cultural, 
united and inclusive. It can hold 


within itself the intellectual and shop- 
keeper, the political anarchist and 
near-totalitarian, and the millions of 
faithful of many shades. It is authori- 
tarian yet recognizes the sanctity of 
the individual conscience. The Church 
concerns herself with the whole of 
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reality: the Jesuit scientist ponders a 
rocket design, cloistered nuns pray 
for the souls of the departed, and the 
sick poor are cared for with the com- 
passion of a mother for her child.” 
However, amid the author’s accurate 
description of the diverse religious 
movements in America at the mid-cen- 
tury mark, there is no clear cut theme. 
We are still asking whether the su- 
burbia generation is searching for God. 
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If so, what is its image of God? And 
finally, how is this search being con- 
ducted? Instead of attempting some 
answer to these questions, Mr. Row- 
land merely interjects references to 
“anxiety,” with an occasional quote 
from Paul Tillich or the poet William 
Auden. May this review be a warning 
to our regular readers to hurry past 
this seemingly inviting title. 
Rev. ArTHUR F, LEBLANC, C.S.P. 
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THE STORY OF AN 
AMERICAN COMMUNIST 

by John Gates 

Foreword by Earl Browder 

Nelson. $3.95 
As long as the Communist Party of the 
U. S. A. had any reasonable chance of 
being listened to by any substantial 
number of Americans, John Gates was 
a Party member, He was, for quite a 
while, editor of the Daily Worker. 
When the Worker suspended daily 
publication (not for lack of money, 
which Moscow could have supplied— 
but because it no longer served any 
useful purpose), Gates “left” the party. 
Naturally, this “fact” enables the any- 
thing-but-repentent Mr. Gates to write 
a book about his “disillusionment.” As 
Earl Browder (one who has, let it be 
said, much in common with Gates) 
notes in his introduction, this tale has 
little in common with the mea culpas 
of ex-Communists like Budenz or 
Chambers. Why, indeed, should it? If 
Gates is, in any meaningful sense, out- 
side the Communist movement, he can- 
not prove it by this propaganda piece. 

Regardless of Gates’ real motives, 
no more blatantly pro-Red book could 


be imagined. It is all here—everything 
the Communists would have us be- 
lieve about the past, present and fu- 


ture. We would do well to remember 
Lenin’s dictum that words must be 
considered separately from deeds. It 
is only American gullibility—aided, as 
usual, by the tremendous press and 
TV publicity available to grandstand 
plays like Gates’ “resignation” that 
allows public prominence to the au- 
thor or his clever political tract. Any- 
one taken in by this book deserves to 
be. Even for those who know better, 
it demands a strong stomach. 
J. P. McFappEN 


CATHOLICISM 

by Henri De Lubac, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $4.00 
“Catholicism is religion itself. It is the 
form that humanity must put on in 
order finally to be itself. Thus speaks 
one of the greatest of contemporary 
theologians in a work intended to be 
not so much an exhaustive and techni- 
cal exposition as a corrective and 
counter-balance to modern spiritual 
doctrinal individualism. It is neces- 
sary to understand that Pére De Lubac 
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takes much of technical theology for 
granted—especially in his suggestions 
on the problem of salvation outside the 
Church. His use of patristic erudition 
should be marked. All too frequently in 
religious writings, the use made of the 
Fathers makes for tiresome reading. 
De Lubac has so meditated and com- 
prehended his authors that the exten- 
sive citations form a delightful and 
integral part of his exposition. 

In the first chapters the social im- 
plications of the Church’s doctrine and 
sacramental life are developed. (It 
should be noted in passing that his 
treatment of the Mystical Body is of 
ante-Mystici-Corporis vintage. What- 
ever we may say, in Journet’s phrase 
of invisible members of the visible 
Church, the visible Church and the 
Mystical Body are co-extensive.) 

The second section deals with the 
corporate emphasis of an Incarnational 
history. In contrast to other world 
religions which invariably offer an in- 
dividualist doctrine of escape, Chris- 
tianity alone, because the Word was 
made flesh, sees the eternal as inter- 
penetrating and unifying the temporal. 
This principle has its reverse applica- 
tion in the interpretation of Scripture 
where “the aspect of historical fulfill- 
ment and that of the social community, 
two aspects that practically coincide, 
are of prime importance.” Further, 
this Catholic concept of the unity of 
history and mankind illumines the 
problem of salvation for those outside 
the Church and of the generations 
born before the coming of Christ. 

In the last section, De Lubac notes 
the special problems cut out for mod- 
ern theology if it is to be true to cor- 
porate Christianity. He obviates pos- 
sible objections by insisting on the 
personal and interior values of Cath- 
olicism as well as its social qualities. 
He further notes that its historical and 
social character derive their supreme 
value from a transcendence unavail- 
able to earthy apocalypses such as the 
Marxist vision. Finally, in five brief 
paragraphs, he sees that “Wherever a 
Christian’s meditations may have led 
him,” he must come back to the Cross 
of Christ where all things are recon- 
ciled. Seventy-five pages of pertinent 
Patristic references conclude this truly 
stimulating and important work. 

Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 
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A KINGDOM AND A CROSS 
by Helene Magaret 
Bruce. $3.75 


In the Neapolitan nobleman and law- 
yer turned saint and apostle to the 
most abandoned souls of eighteenth- 
century Italy—St. Alphonsus Liguori— 
the Church possesses one of those un- 
fathomable figures whose apparent 
singleness of purpose and simplicity 
of life mystifies the secularist and 
tempts the biographer, often beyond 
the latter’s strength or competence. 
Born to wealth and position, graduated 
a doctor in both civil and canon law 
at the age of sixteen, Alphonsus Li- 
guori abandoned the world of pomp 
and circumstance to devote himself to 
the cottodini and lazzeroni, only to 
find that God had cut him out for the 
difficult task of founding a religious 
congregation, and supplying his age 
and ours with a systematic approach 
to man’s moral preoccupations that 
has won for him the title of “a prince 
of moral theologians.” 


Of such consequence was the 


achievement of Alphonsus Liguori that 


to religious-minded, though anti-Cath- 
olic publicists of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury, he appeared as some sort of béte- 
noire in the religious controversy of 
the age. To more discerning minds of 
the present century such as Benedetto 
Croce, and even more surprisingly 
Arnold Toynbee in his most recent 
Christianity Among the Religions of 
the World, he is a figure wholly admir- 
able for having risen above the cul- 
tural pandemonium of his times. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori, now the sub- 
ject of a biography by Helene Magaret, 
is an extremely well-written book. Pro- 
vided with a wealth of picturesque de- 
tail, based on a keen awareness of local 
custom and topography, it is a modern 
biography that captures the imagina- 
tion by its ring of sensitivity and its 
feeling of actuality. 

Yet despite the competence of the 
author as a biographer, there is some- 
thing unreal about this life of Alphon- 
sus Liguori. It is not only the dialogue 
and the self-reflection which are ficti- 
tious for the most part, but the general 
characterizations that betray a lack of 
authenticity even after proper leeway 
is granted for the necessities of fiction- 
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alized biography. The five or six per- 
sons upon whom the plot primarily de- 
pends blow either hot or cold, are 
black or white all through the book. 
Of these, the Galley Captain, Don 
Joseph Liguori, who is the father of 
Alphonsus, is invariably a man of 
extreme violence or absolute submis- 
sion; his mother, Donna Anna, is in- 
significant; the courtiers and ecclesias- 
tics are headstrong or vacillating. 
While Alphonsus himself is depicted 
with considerable sensitivity, there is 
no real attempt to delve into the depth 
of the man’s spiritual consciousness or 
the breadth of his culture and inter- 
ests. 


Instead the plot is almost uni- 
linear in depicting the difficulties he 
experienced all through his life (he 
lived to be ninety-one) in establishing 
his Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer in the teeth of opposition 
from the anti-clerical government of 
the kingdom of Naples. This was his 
most important preoccupation. But it 
hardly exhausted the man’s talents or 
accomplishments. 


Dr. Magaret, on her own admission, 
depends almost exclusively upon the 
Miller-Aubin life of St. Alphonsus. It 
is a trustworthy enough guide, but 
hardly sufficient to give her the cer- 
tainty of circumstance and the under- 
standing of eighteenth-century Nea- 
politan life necessary for authenticity 
of touch and verisimilitude in depict- 
ing the life of this intellectual giant 
and spiritual genius. Certainly a closer 
familiarity with the two-volume Life 
by Berthe-Sastel, not to mention the 
memoirs of Tannoia, or the most re- 
cent Spanish biography by Telleria, 
would have provided a surer founda- 
tion for the realistic portrait of which 
Dr. Magaret is capable. 

Not enough has been written about 
St. Alphonsus Liguori in recent times, 
particularly not on a popular level and 
in English. Dr. Magaret fills a gap in 
our hagiographical literature. 

It should not sound invidious to say 
that this extremely well-written and 
readable biography might have 
achieved much more had it been con- 
ceived on a wider plan and based on 
deeper foundations. 


Rev. Francis X. Murpnuy, C.SS.R. 
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THE ENEMIES OF LOVE 

by Dom Aelred Watkin 

Kenedy. $3.00 
Dom Watkin’s perspicuous analyses of 
the various forces which militate 
against the flowering of love com- 
pletely justify and realize his expressed 
purpose: “to show that human love 
(if rightly understood) is divine love 
translated into terms of human experi- 
ence.” His deeply “spiritual insight,” 
combined with “practical wisdom,” to 
quote from the _ publisher’s blurb, 
should make this an invaluable lexicon 
for those contemplating matrimony, as 
well as those whose vocation is in 
other directions. For all human beings, 
whether consciously or not, are in 
search of that love which triumphs in 
the love of God, even if it is only 
achieved after a lifetime of struggle. 

Dom Watkin’s illuminating consid- 
eration of universal human emotions 
and more restricted and diverse ex- 
periences, might well have been en- 
titled: “The Triumph of Love,” which 
title properly graces the final section 
of his work. It is only in these last 


pages that he places a most complex 


problem in clear perspective, divest- 
ing it of all human failings, showing its 
essentially spiritual and divine nature. 
Viewed in the light of eventual 
triumph, the gloom of struggle, failure 
and suffering is banished in the reveal- 
ing light of things divine. If this most 
desirable goal were held up as a per- 
ceptible point of attainment to those 
who are victims of insecurity in their 
emotional life, the sacrifice, self-re- 
nunciation, and other things essential 
to a realization of true love would 
seem less formidable, and the point of 
attainment would loom more glori- 
ously on the horizon of existence. 
The value of Dom Watkin’s book is 
intensified by contrast with current, 
popular conceptions of love, 4 la Holly- 
wood, and with those suffering from 
TV-itis in which the flickering candle 
of infatuation is viewed as enduring, 
and the complex maze of human emo- 
tions, without sense of direction or 
goal, is the subject of countless scripts. 
Such all-prevailing influences might 
well be counteracted by the reality of 
a triumph which is analogous to the 
glory of Resurrection, as contrasted 
with the abyss of darkness of Cruci- 
fixion, Rev. ASHLEY Pettis 
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WHY MARRIAGES GO WRONG 

by James H. S. Bossard 

and Eleanor Stoker Boll 

Ronald. $3.50 
“Every society is as strong as its fam- 
ily life is stable—this is one of the 
lessons of the centuries.” Using this 
statement as a point of departure the 
authors have succeeded in presenting 
an excellent mixture of popular and 
scholarly analysis of the hazards to 
marriage and ways of overcoming 
them. The authors, employing a com- 
bination of case histories, years of ex- 
perience, and logical presentation of 
material, in turn score hasty court- 
ships, extreme individualism, the un- 
deremphasis on parenthood, and the 
romantic love complex. 

Some interesting statements on in- 
ter-faith marriages might tend to shock 
some of our good Catholic people who 
never seem to worry too much about 
the importance of Catholic education 
and Catholic family life. Mention is 
made of Father John Thomas’ analysis 
of data which indicates that close to 
one-half of all Roman Catholics in the 
U. S. have found their matrimonial 
mates in recent years outside the 
Church. Approximately three out of 
every five such cases are valid mar- 
riages (p. 79). Some of the problems 
facing those already involved in or 
contemplating an interfaith marriage 
are cultural differences, choice of mu- 
tual friends, religious observance, the 
time factor, and the training of chil- 
dren. 

There is a very interesting chapter 
devoted to the age at which one should 
marry, the authors concluding that the 
age should not be judged solely in 
chronological terms but also on the 
basis of one’s ability to accept and re- 
solve the responsibilities of family liv- 
ing. The chapter on individualism is a 
brilliant analysis of what extreme in- 
dividualism has done and is doing to 
undermine family stability. The au- 
thors hammer away at the insidious 
core of extreme individualism—rights 
without responsibilities — letting the 
chips fall where they may. 

The open class system also comes in 
for its share of criticism, with its em- 
phasis on social status as a main ob- 
jective in life. Perhaps no other cul- 
ture has so strongly conditioned peo- 
ple to view themselves as failures un- 
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less they attain status and living stand- 
ards that are not attainable to most of 
them. 

The concluding remarks of the au- 
thors emphasize that marriage is more 
than a legal contract. Words, education 
and science may be useful in attaining 
the end, but that end must be based on 
a foundation of sound values, not on 
the shifty chinook breezes of romanti¢ 
love or the hard crust of individualism. 

Rospert H. AMUNDSON, PH.D. 


FOR THE LIFE OF ME 
by Robert Brisco 
with Alden Hatch 
Little, Brown. $5.00 


At the close of his lovely and delightful 
autobiography, the one-time Jewish 
Lord Mayor of Dublin City, Bob Bris- 
coe, comments on the recent violence 
of young Irish “patriots” against 
Northern Ireland. “A misguided patri- 
otism blazes in their brains,” he says, 
“and they set forth to die for Ireland 
when because of the changed situation 
they would better live and work for 
her.” Bob Briscoe has had the chance 
both to die and live for his country 
and he has to the fullest lived up to 
each opportunity. 

Brisco’s story shows that it is not 
only Irish fiction that is rich and origi- 
nal and has a tart, ironic flavor. These 
are Irish qualities; they are in the air; 
they rub off on the printed page. 
Where else but in Ireland would you 
find a story in which women carry 
Mills bombs in their bloomers? Who 
else but an Irishman would conceal 
important dispatches in his infant’s 
diapers? And who else but an Irish- 
man, even a Jewish Irishman, would 
divert himself from a mission of ut- 
most importance for Ireland’s future 
to plot a comrade’s return to the Sac- 
raments? And, finally, where but in 
Ireland would you find a Jew who will 
love his Catholic land as much as and 
in many cases more than a Catholic? 

Bob Briscoe’s story is liberally spot- 
ted with such paradoxes and eccen- 
tricities. He had trouble persuading 
his own comrades to believe he was 
Jewish, and on at least one occasion 
anti-Republican forces could not be- 
lieve he was the much-hunted notori- 
ously patriotic Bob Briscoe because he 
was Jewish, 
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However, I would not want to em- 
phasize this feature of racial oddity 
out of proportion to its importance. 
Bob Briscoe was in the thick of what 
remains for me one of the most fas- 
cinating phenomenon of modern times, 
the Irish rebellion against England 
earlier in this century. Like so many 
other Irish realities, the Rebellion is 
essentially a large-scale drama con- 
densed and concentrated. Viewed ob- 
jectively as history, the effect is unreal. 
Bob Briscoe gives the personal per- 
spective which makes the bold, simple 
lines of courage, nobility, sacrifice 
and idealism appear as credible as in 
fact they were. And he does it with 
zest and wit and candor. 

Ordinarily the appearance of a col- 
laborator in an autobiography would 
repel me: I would anticipate lack of 
authenticity. For the Life of Me rings 
as true as Bob Briscoe’s craggy, humor- 
ous, likeable face. 


ROBERT OSTERMANN 
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T. S. ELIOT: A Symposium 
ed. by Neville Braybrooke 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.00 


This intellectual cocktail party, given 
in celebration of Mr. Eliot’s seventieth 
birthday, has all the characteristics 
of the real thing: wit, chatter, shop- 
talk, small-talk, urbanity, inanity, and 
some occasionally profound remarks 
between martinis — between possibly 
too many martinis. This is not a tee- 
totaler’s remark, but rather the opin- 
ion of one who believes that a sym- 
posium has nothing so much as the 
effect of everyone talking at once, but 
of no one being distinctly heard. The 
result, more often than not, is a mix- 
ture of confusion and amusement. 


For example, listen to some of the 
following essay titles with the names 
of one or two authors (unfamiliar to 
American readers) taken straight out 
of Evelyn Waugh: “Televising The 
Cocktail Party,” “Setting the Hollow 
Men to Music,” by Denis Aplvor; 
“Reading T. S. Eliot With Schoolboys,” 
by Hugh Dinwiddy; “Teaching the 
Four Quartets to School-girls,” etc. It 
would take a pretty sour reader not 
to see the great potential of humor in 
these titles; one might imagine the pos- 
sibilities of delightful madness if, say, 
Phyllis McGinley were let loose among 
them. 


Now for the confusion. Critically 
speaking, perhaps no other poet of our 
time has been so highly regarded for 
reasons having so little to do with his 
poetry. Of course T. S. Eliot himself 
is partly to blame for this, since he has 
assumed to play the various roles ex- 
pected of him. Edmund Wilson, in one 
of the finest Eliot essays ever written 
in the United States, has made the 
classic statement on this particular 
predicament. Writing in The New 
Yorker last spring, Wilson presented 
to us T. S. Eliot, the authentic poet and 
man of letters versus “Mr. Eliot,” the 
public figure. One would have thought 
that these phases of Eliot’s personality 
might have been enough for our more 
or less prudent consideration of him. 
But the cocktail glasses at our sym- 
posium party are lifted to toast more 
Eliots than Edmund Wilson’ ever 
knew. Here’s to T. S. Eliot as “Classi- 
cal Scholar,” as “Translator,” as “Po- 
litical Writer,” as “Moralist,” as “Con- 
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templative Poet,” and even as 
“Londoner.” After that, if your under- 
standing of Eliot has not necessarily 
increased, then surely your sympathy 
for him cannot have diminished. 


But there are, if we have spoken 
earnestly in jest, some comparatively 
bright (and serious) moments in this 
symposium. The tone of the introduc- 
tion by Neville Braybrooke seems just 
about right, neither facetious on the 
one hand nor pretentious on the other. 
Rose Macaulay’s “The First Impact of 
The Waste Land” ought to have some 
value if only to remind the young of 
an historico-literary event which has 
been perhaps too easily assimilated 
via the purely academic curriculum. 
Almost to give the lie to this, however, 
is a section called “A Garland from the 
Young.” Here are some amazingly pre- 
cocious insights by some of Britain’s 
teenagers, no less; and if these are 
samples of British education, then our 
own schools are much worse off than 
we had thought possible. In fact, these 
wonderful youngsters (if genuine) 
would, like I. A. Richards’ Cambridge 
students in Practical Criticism, look 
like kindergarten kids—-which in 
many instances they most resembled. 
But of this entire symposium, the best 
word is the last: the essay on “W. B. 
Yeats and T. S. Eliot,” by G. S. Fraser. 
Much of the gossipy chatter in this 
book will be forgotten the day after 
it has been read, but G. S. Fraser’s es- 
say on Eliot may well be (and ought 
to be) consulted for some time to 
come. 

Tuomas P. McDONNELL 
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“Vil Tell the World” (continued from page 355) 


Frankly, I fail to see how monopoly and re- 
straint of trade can be less of an evil on the 
part of unions, with their direct control over 
the welfare of millions, than they are on the 
part of commercial corporations. If monopolis- 
tic bigness is a threat to competition in the 
economy, it should be an even greater threat 
to democracy in labor unions. 

Even more regrettable is Mr. MecNiff’s evi- 
dent disdain for “right-to-work” laws. His 
statement that these laws, and anti-trust sanc- 
tions, would increase the obstacles to union 
democracy is a non sequitur at least without 
some further elaboration beyond my immedi- 
ate perception. Why is it that so many Cath- 
olics seem to display an automatic aversion to 
right-to-work laws? Perhaps it would be help- 
ful to reflect here upon the words of Pius XII, 
in his 1952 Christmas Message: 

“Consciences are today also afflicted by other 
oppressions . . . again, access to employment 
or places of labor is made to depend upon reg- 
istration in certain parties or in certain or- 
ganizations which trace their origin to the 
labor market. Such discriminations are indica- 
tive of a wrong concept of the proper function 
of labor unions and of their essential purpose, 
which is the protection of the interests of the 
wage earner within modern society which has 
become more and more anonymous and col- 
lectivist.” 

While it cannot be said that there is a 
Catholic position as such on right-to-work laws, 
such a warning should lead us to be slow to 
reject such measures. Notable among the clergy 
in their support of right-to-work laws have 
been Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. of Notre 
Dame, and Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J. of the 
University of Detroit. Others have just as 
strongly opposed them, and the impression too 
often gains currency that Catholic opposition 
is nearly a matter of faith. 

My criticisms are offered in a constructive 
spirit, and the fact that I feel them to be 
justified does not detract from my high opin- 
ion of Mr. MeNiff’s article as a whole and his 
personal record. Charles E. Rice 

Garden City So., N. Y. 

Ed.: Among the “others” opposing RTW 
laws have been the six Ohio Bishops, and the 
Bishops of New Orleans, Hartford, Santa Fe 
and Spokane. The statement of Pius XII cited 
above pertains to enforced membership in 
unions which either do not represent the inter- 
ests of the worker or have embraced the false 
ideology of socialism or Communism. These are 
exceptional circumstances. The Bishops of 
Ohio did not disavow the statement of Pius 
XII when they said (March 20, 1958) it would 
be “unwise, if not unjust” to legally prohibit 


an employer from signing a contract which 
would make membership in the union a condi- 
tion for employment. In this country the Taft- 
Hartley law only permits a union shop when a 
union receives the majority of votes cast in a 
secret ballot election conducted by the NLRB, 
and subsequently there is always opportunity 
to secure “decertification” of the established 
union by another election. 


WE GO TO COLLEGE 
EDITOR: 

I have been shopping around looking at dif- 
ferent magazines hoping that I could find one 
I would like to subscribe to. All I can say is, 
I am very thankful that I came across THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. It is the very best, most in- 
teresting, and most intelligent magazines I 
have ever read. Father, I don’t think a Cath- 
olic college student should be without a sub- 
scription to THE CATHOLIC WORLD. I am only 
sorry I didn’t have one sooner. I am an eve- 
ning student at Siena College and the Decem- 
ber issue alone covers subjects I am dealing 
with in three of my classes. 

Ann E. McMenamin 
Loudonville, N. Y. 

Ed.: We hope more college students will get 

acquainted with The Catholic World. 


LET’S AVOID EXTREMES 
EDITOR: 

In his article “Art and the Christian Life” 
(Sept.), Gregory Smith, O.Carm. quotes Julien 


Green approvingly . .. “Raphael is probably 
one of the most dangerous heretics since the 
Beem. ... 


Church 

. . . It is true as Venturi says, Raphael’s 
Madonnas were painted “not with an uprush 
of mystical emotion (as was Lorenzetti’s much 
earlier ‘Conversazine’) but with an eye to ideal 
beauty” but one cannot conclude from this that 
the naturalness per se was the cause of lesser 
spirituality. There is every reason to think 
that Raphael’s sincere aim was to paint Ma- 
donnas in which the highest spiritual and di- 
vine beauty would be expressed in the sublima- 
tion of the highest natural beauty. Where is 
the heresy? . . . How can there be question 
here of heresy since there is no question of doc- 
trine? 

... Rather it is an irreverence to distort and 
deform religious subjects unnaturally and ex- 
tremely as is done by Catholic artists and 
movements which ape the moderns. Roualt is 
an example. He has profound ideas it is true, 
but he badly counteracts them by his brutal 
forms and technique. 


Brother Cornelius, F.S.C. 
St. Mary’s College, California 
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